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The Britifh Cuftoms: containing an biftorical and praétical ace 
count of each branch of that revenue; the rates of merchandizty 
as fettled by the 12th of Car. 11. cap. 4, and11. Geo. 1. cap. 75 
Sc. with the nett duties payable in all circumftances of goods 
imported, exported, or brought coaftwife, and the nett drawbacks 
to be repaid on due exportation: as alfo the bounties payable out 
of cuftoms. With an index to the whole; in which all the laws 
now in force relating to the cuftoms, to the 29th of George Il. 
inclufive, are abridged and digefied under proper heads alpbabe- 
tically. Continued by — to the end of the feffion of tbe 
30th of Geo. Il. By Henry Saxby, of the Cuffomhoufe, Lon- 
don. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Nourfe. 


S commercial fubje@s cannot but be fuppofed peculiarly 
interefting to a trading nation, fo this elaborate perfor- 
mance muft be highly acceptable to the Britifh merchant ; as it 
afcertains the impofitions on our feveral exports and imports, in 
the moft comprehenfive manner an undertaking fo diffufe in its 
nature, feems to admit of ; and ferves to fhew at the fame time, 
the various articles of our extenlive traffic to all parts of the 
habitable world, and the great emolument thereby accruing to 
the government. 

This work (confifting chiefly of tables, enumerating the com- 
Modities imported or exported, their duties, drawbacks, Sic.) is 
not of a nature to admit of either abridgment or extract; fo that 
the moft we can do will ke to prefent the mercantile Reader 
Vou. XVI. ©) * with 









































194 SAXBY’s Britifh Cuftoms. 


with fuch a view of the general heads into which it is divided, as 
may enable the negotiator, and collector of cuftoms, toform acom. 
petent idea of the method ufed in executing a defign requiring 
fo much affiduity and precifion. 


c 


Chap. I. 


© The feveral branches of cuftoms, fubfidies, &c. on goods 
imported, exported, or brought coa{ftwife, defcribed and ex- 


plained under their refpective heads and titles. 


cnr F A 


‘ 


© Of the ufe of the marginal letters inferted in the rates ; with 
the table thereof, lift of branches, and an explanation of the 
whole by examples. 


Chap. II. 


¢ The rates of merchandize inwards, by 12 Car. II. cap, 4, 
and 41 Geo. I. cap. 7. or any fubfequent acts, with the a- 
mounts of the nett duties and drawbacks on each article or 
{pecies. 


‘ The fubfidy of tonmage on wines imported into London, 
and other parts of Great Britain, with the nett duties payable 
in the various circumftances of importation, and the London 
duty to be paid on wines brought from the out-ports, together 
with the refpective drawbacks. 


¢ The rates of merchandize outwards, as by 12 Car. II. 
cap. 4. with the nett duties payable on each fpecies ; the fub- 
fidy on woolien-cloths exported ; and the fubfidy of fixpence 
in the pound to be paid on dying goods exported, &c. 


‘ The total nett duties on goods brought coaftwife, and 
drawbacks on exportation. 


‘ The rules, orders, directions, &c. for regulating as well 
the merchants as the officers, in making due entries, &c, re- 
ferred to by 12 Car. I]. and 11 Geo, I. 


Chap. III. 


© Inftructions for computation of the feveral branches of cuf- 
toms, &c, in their various circumftances, with examples. 


© The feveral allowances and bounties payable out of cuftoms, 
with the bounties and drawbacks on Britith excifeable goods 
exported, and the premium on naval-ftores. 


Chap. IV. 


© The feveral ports of Great Britain, with their members 
aid ciceks, 


‘¢ The 





























SaxBy’s Britifh Cuftems. 19§ 
* The names of the lawful keys and wharfs, &c. in the port 


© of London. 


‘ Fees payable to the officers of the cuftoms of the port of 


© Logdgn. 
¢ Me grant to the city of London of fcavage, package, &c. 
© The tables of fcavage, package, balliage, portage. 


Chap. V. 


© The index, containing abftracts of all the laws how in force 
¢ relating to the cuftoms. 


‘© The feveral laws of cuftoms (now in force) granted only 
‘ for times limited, with their tefpective continuations, 


The Appendix. 


¢ Containing fuch alterations and additions as have been 
¢ made in regard to the cuftoms, by the 3oth of Geo. II. 


The introduction prefixed gives us to underftand, * that what 
¢ firft gave birth to the prefent work, was a zeal to vindicate 
® the authority and character of Mr. Crouch, from the wron 
¢ done him by a book, under the title of the fifth edition of his 
© Complete View, &c. publifhed by a bookfeller, which was fo 
‘ negligently, as well as ignorantly executed, that it was no 
© fooner feen than it was by the common voice condemned,’— 
¢ The form and plan of this work is the fame as was taken b 
© Mr. Crouch, for the invention of which we are indebted to 
© the ingenuity of Mr. Edgar, Infpeétor of the cuftoms in Scot- 
© Jand; for he, obferving the great difficulty which occurred in 
* endeavouring to acquire any tolerable notion of the fyitem of 
© the cuftoms, while the branches (which in his time were to 
© the number of twenty-fix) were no where to be met with, 
‘ but as they were difperfed in the ftatute-books, firft arranged 
© them (in his Veétigalium Syftema) and under their refpective 
‘ heads has given a fhort defcription of the particular conftruc- 
© tion of each branch, with the regulations refpecting its ma 
‘ nagement ; and the relation between thefe branches and the 
© various {pecies of goods and merchandize in the book of rates, 
‘ is conducted by a fhort table of references, the ufefulnefs and 
© elegance of which cannot be enough valued and admired.’ 


It is almoft fuperfluous to mention, that, after acknowlegin 
whence he derived the plan of his work, Mr. Saxby, like eof 
other Compilers and Calculators, aims at prepoflefling his Rea- 
ders in his favour, by fpecifying the omiffions and errors of his 
predeceflors. Therectifying "7 defects of Meff, Edgar, meee 
2 an 
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196 BARKER’s Tranflation of 


and Crouch, with the additional improvements, are reafonab] 
urged in recommendation of this book; and, the truth of the Au- 
thor’s pretenfions being granted, we make no doubt that the 
work will duly anfwer every end propoted by its publication. 


N._ 





A Compendium of the Preétice of Phyfic. By Lawrence Heifter, 
Senior Profejjor of Phyfic and Surgery in the Univerfity of Helm- 
fradt, Firft Phyfiuian, ce. to the Duke of Brunfwick, Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, and Fellow of the Royal 
Socteties of London and Berlin. Tranflated from the original 
Latin, by Edmund Barker, 44.D. 8vo. 6s, Payne. 


ONSIDERING the length of time that has intervened 
fince the firit appearance of this Compendium, and the 
deferved reputation its Author had acquired by his chirurgical 
productions, it may, not unreafonably, be prefumed, that moft 
medical Readers have already formed their fentiments con- 
cerning the original. Hence the ufefulnefs of the tranflation is 
all that properly falls under our cognizance. 


The Tranflator thus apologizes for his undertaking. ¢ The 
¢ learned languages are now fo weil underftood, particularly by 
the practitioners of phyfic, that it may feem ftrange a tranfla- 
tion of the following treatife fhould have been thought necef- 
fary. But as there are many perfons in the iwferior branches 
of that profeifion, in the country efpecially, who, though 
very ufeful in their ftations, have not had opportunities of 
making themfelves fufficiently acquainted with the Latin 
‘ tongue, to read the original of this uleful work with eafe; to 
© fuch, itis hoped, the publication of it in- our own language 
* may be of advantage.’ 


arn “7 & & 


But, admitting ail the importance of thefe inferior pra&ti- 
tioners, and the titnels of their being better informed, a queftion 
(and that not very infignificant) will arife, Whether this work 
is adequate to the purpole of inftruction? Can it be expected, 
that the perfons for whole advantage this tranflation is profefledly 
intended, will be much benefitted by the preliminary con- 
futation of the Stahlian doétrines, which they moft pro- 
bably never before heard of? May not Dr. Heifter’s peculiar 
arrangement * of difeafes which bear fome affinity to other like 
‘ fpecies (as herbs in botany) under the fame clais,’ frequently. 
perplex by unneceflary repetitions? Or what edification can it 
be fuppofed thefe leis-learned adminiftrators of medicine will ce- 
rive 
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rive from being told, that the antecedent caufe of continual fe- 
vers is, ‘ fome alcaline, bilious, or fulphureous acrimony’ in the 
blood; that ‘a calculus, or ftone in the kidney and bladder, 
. generally proceeds from a congeftion and ftagnation of the 
‘ thicker blood in the kidneys, caufing a calculus, firft of the 
‘ kidneys, and afterwards of the bladder ;’ and that ¢ the fcia- 
‘ tica takes rife from a congeftion of fuperfluous blood about the 
‘ anus.’—Surely, jargon, fach as this, (and abundant f{pecimens 
of the fame fort might be given) is more likely to confound the 
wifdom of the wife, than to enlighten the underftandings of the 
ignorant. 


It will, perhaps, be objected, that however controvertible 
fome of Dr. Heifter’s theoretical opinions may be, many ufeful 
pradiical dire&tions are neverthelefs to be collected from him. 
But even in this refpect there is more than a little reafon to ap- 
prekegd, that the unwary will not only be frequently difappoint- 
ed, but alfo that they may be fometimes liable to be mifled. 
The exuberance and indiftinétion of our Author’s Materia Me- 
dica will moft probably ferve to confound the undifcerning prac- 
titioner; and the compofitions here referred to and recommended, 
are in genera} either little known *, or defervedly fallen into 
contempt, in Great Britain, where phyfic has of late years put 
on a neater and more fimple garb. 


To give only a few inftances of the vaguenefs of our Author’s 
prefcriptions, in page 93, after a premonition againft ftrong 
purges, he tells us, indifcriminately, that, ¢ in the beginning of 
* the {mall-pox, calomel with rhubarb, jalap, or decoction of 
* tamarinds, may be prefcribed.’—In page gg, he feems, as if 
3) smitation of our old countryman Fohn of Gaddefden +, to have 
confulted no lefs the pocket than the health of the patient: 
* where there are great oppreffions, and flraitnefs, and deliriums 
‘ or inflammations, to each dofe of thefe powders, [abforbent 
* with a little nitre] two, three, or four grains of camphire may 
* be added, and for the Rich, the Bezoar flone.’—* In exanthe- 
* matous fevers (p. 102) fuch as petechial, {potted fever, purples, 
* and alfo the fmail-pox, and meafles ; if the eruption does not 
* proceed properly,’ he advifes, * diaphoretic emulfions (an eme- 
‘ tic of ipecacuanha having been premifed) made of feeds of co- 
‘ lumbines, biefied thiffle, and navew gentle, because thefe fecds 
* have an expelling or alexipharmic power.’ —In treating of hypo- 
condriacal diforders (p. 218) atter having experienced the inef- 


* Dr. Barker profeffes to have annexed the forms of thefe compo- 
fitions, but this promife is very indifferently performed. 


t John of Gaddefden appears to have been one of the royal phy- 
ficians in the time of Edward If. 
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ficacy of feveral far more active medicines, he recommends § the 
© effence of yarrow, or of true white maidenhair, and the de- 
¢ coétion or infufion of thefe, but with caution.’—For the cure 
of the rickets tepid bathing is directed, without the leaft intima- 
tion of that old approved remedy, cold bathing.—Are not thefe 
enough to thew, the unfitnefs of putting this work into the hands 
of the inferier craftfmen in phyfic? 


Dr. Heifter’s declared intention in the publication was £ to 
¢ confute the flanders of his enemies, who had endeavoured to 
¢ decry his practice, by reprefenting him as a mere furgeon; 
¢ with no knowlege of internal difeales ;’ haw well it might 
anf{wer his purpofe in Germany, we do not pretend to deter- 
mine; but among the modern profeflors of medicine, in this 
country, it is believed, that the Doctor will continue to be 
efleemed chiefly for his chirurgical performances. 


Letters on Theron and Afpafia. Addreffed to the Author. 12mo0. 
2vols. §s. Edinburgh. 





HESE Letters contain reflections on popular and apof- 

tolical Chriftianity, on Myfteries, Reafon, Grace, Cha- 
rity, and feveral other fubjects, connected with the doétrines of 
Juftification and Acceptance with God. The Author writes in 
a loofe inaccurate manner; labours more to refute the opinions 
of others, than to fupport his own; treats with a very unbe- 
coming freedom thofe who differ from him ; and advances little, 
as far as we can judge, that can give any fatisfaction to a ratio- 
nal and candid Enquirer. 


We thall not trouble our Readers with a particular account of 
what is contained in thefe Letters ; afew extracts will be fuffici- 
ent. In his firft Letter, which ferves as a general introduction 
to the reft, {peaking of the many artifices that have been devifed 
by fome, and unwarily adopied and propagated by others, to 
render of none effect the Gofpel of our Salvation, he exprefles 
himfelf in the following manner : 


¢ Every Do&rine which teaches us to do or endeavour any 
¢ thing toward our acceptance with God, ftands oppofed to the 
¢ doctrine of the Apoitles ; which, initead of direéting us what 
© to do, fets before us all that «he moft difquieted confcience 
© can require, in order to acceptance with God, as already done 
¢ and finifhed by Jefus Chrift. What Chriit hath done, is that 
€ which pleafes God; what hehath done, is that which _ 
© the 
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the guilty confcience of man as foon as he knows it: fo that 

whenever he hears of it, he has no occafion for any other 
queftion but this, is it true or not? If he finds it true, he is 
happy ; if not, he can reap no comfort byit. If then we 
flight the comfort ariting, from the bare | vertuafion of this, it 


muft be owing, at bottom, to our flighting this bare truth,’ 


to our flighting the bare work of Chriit, and our confidcring 
it as too narrow a foundation whereon to refit the whole 
weight of our acceptance with God. Whereas all Chriftians 
of the fame ftamp with Paul, can never fee it in too bare a 
light, and are ready to fay, tee be it! that we fhould glory, 
fave inthe Crofs, where that work was finifhed. 


© On the other hand, if the Sinner finds his firft glympfe ‘of 
comfort, his frft ray of hope, from any other fource; if he 
finds any good motions already begun in his heart, and finds 
reafon to confider God as feconding and forwarding fuch mo- 
tions ;_ then his friendly correfpondence with God is already 
begun: for he finds he has alr: ey begun to move in a courfe 
wherein he is favoured and afafied by God. And it may be 
well affirmed, that by whatevey lied his friendly corref- 
pondence with God is begun, much more may it be carried 
on and perfected by the fame or the like means. For as he 
improves in goodnefs, he has ftill more reafon to look for frefh 
fupplies of aififtance from God, than in his fief feeble and 
doubtful attempts. Even as all who glory only in the Crofs, 
and have got their firft tafte of peace with God, from the bare 
work finithed there, may well reafon in this manner, Much 
more than being now jujlified by his blood, we fhall be faved from 
wrath through him, 


‘ Whatever doctrine then teaches us to think, that our 
friendly correfpondence or acceptance with God is begun by 
our own good endeavours, feconded by the divine aid, or even 
firft prompted by the divine influence, leads us to look for ac- 


ceptance with God by our own righteoufnefs : for whatever I. 


do, however affifted or prompted, is ftill my.own work ; 
otherwife the moft common aétions of life could not be called 
our own, feeing in al] thele we mult ftill acknowlege our de- 
pendence on God, in whom we live, move, and have our 
being. Agreeably to what is now faid, we may find Philofo- 
phers and Pharifees, both ancient and pi hasty in the height 
of their felf-applaufe, acknowleoing divine affiftance, and 
ready to agree in ufing language like this, God, J thank thee 
for my excellency above other men. 


‘ We muft begin our religion then as we wouldend it. Our 
acceptance with God, firit and laft, muft reft entirely on the 
QO 4 * work 
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© work finifhed by Jefu:. Chrift.on the Crofs; or we muft be- 
© take ourfelves to what many call the Religion of Nature, and 
© what God warrants us to cal] the Religion of Pride, as being 
© no lefs oppofite to the law of nature, than to the Gofpel.’ 


As to the Author of Theron and Afpafio, our Letter- Writer 


tells us, that his faith does not bear the apoftolic ftamp ; he al- 
lows, however, that the grand peculiarity, the capital point, 
of the Chriftian religion, makes a more ftriking and diftinguifh- 
ed figure in his writings, than in thofe of any of the popular 
minifters that he has feen, and is not without hopes, he 
fays, that Mr. Hervey’s faith, on a proper trial, may work itlelf 
clear of the ingredients that fink its value. 


But tho” our Author combats Mr. Hervey’s notion of Paith, 


yet his principal quarrel is with the popular preachers, who, he 
fays, have done more hurt to the fouls of men, than all the in- 
fidel writers put together. Indeed the whole of his perfor- 
mance is little elfe than one continued attack upon them, fome- 
times in the way of open and direct abufe, at others in ‘hat of 
ludicrous fcoffing, often in the fpirit of malignant fatire, but 
never inthe fpirit of Chriftianity. 


If any one chufes to go to hell by a devout path, rather than 


by any other, or if any profane perion defires to be converted, 
Jet him take pains, our Author fays, to enter into the fpirit of 
Dr. Doddridge’s R:/e and Progre/s of Religion in the Soul, and it 
will be eafy to thew, from the New Teftament, that he there- 
by becomes two-fold more the child of hell than he was before. 


‘ 
¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
& 
c 
7 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
4 
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¢ Many popular Preachers,” fays he, ‘ have confidered them- 
felves as a kind of Faétors, or rather Ambafladors, for God, 
cominiffioned and impowered by him to make offers of Chritt, 
and al] his benefits, unto men, upon certain terms, and to af- 
fure them of the benefits on their complying with the terms. 
Accordingly they have not been negligent in fetting forth the 
dignity of their character in this view, and they have plumed 
themfelves not a |ittle upon the offer they had to make, mak- 
ing frequent repetition of this their offer with creat parade. 
But any one who reads the New Teflament with tolerable at- 
tention, may fee that ghere is as little foundation for any fuch 
offer, as there is for beftowing the title of God’s Ambaflador 
on any man fince the days of the Apofiles. ‘The Apoftles 
were witneffes for Ged to men, but they never bargained for 
God with men, however much fome {fcriptural metaphors 
have been ftrained for that purpo‘e. They never taught men 
to put forth any act, or to make one itep of advance to- 
ward God, on the profpect that God would condefcend and 
come down the reft of the infinite diftance to meet rhem. 


¢ This 
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¢ This was neither fuitable to their office, nor to the honour of 
¢ that God whofe character they drew.—The Preachers, whofe 
¢ honour is concerned in what they call the Gofpel-offer, com- 
¢ monly take hold of the promifes of the Gofpel, which it is 
¢ eafy to fhew are made only to belicvers, and by the dint of 
‘ their authority, with the help of a little art, extend them to 
¢ all their hearers without diftin@tion. And to obviate the diffi- 
‘ culty, how fhall know that the promife is to me, or that 
© Chrift died for me? they addrefs their hearers in this manner. 
«© We are the Ambafladors of God, to us the word of recon- 
&* ciliation-is committed; we are fent and commiffioned to 
“ bring Chrift near to finners, and finners near to Chrift; we 
« make an offer of Chrift and all his benefits to you, and you, 
“‘ and you; in thename of the great God we declare, that the 
“© promife is to thee, and thee, O man, woman, whofoever 
«* thouart; in his name we call you this moment to ftretch 
“s forth the withered hand, and the withered heart, and take 
“ hold on Chrift, faying, He is mine, and lamtis.” ‘I give 
¢ here only a fhort fpecimen of. what is to be found at large in- 
¢ terwoven in almoft all their fermons; and I am fenfible they 
¢ would as foon allow any article of the Chriftian doétrine to be 
¢ attacked, as fuffer their offer to be called in queftion. We 
¢ may find them bufy moving queftions, and warmly difputing 
‘ with one another, about the nature and extent of Chrift’s 
‘ death, trying which of them {fhali lay the moft conyenient 
¢ foundation for their univerfal offer, and the particular appli- 
¢ cation, or appropriation, connected withit; but I dare ven- 
‘ ture to affirm, that this fame offer will be the laft thing that 
¢ any of them will entertain a doubt about.’ 


This is a fpecimen of our Author’s manner of treating the 
popular Preachers; if any of our Readers are pleafed with it, 
we can aflure them, for their further fatisfaction, that they will 
find a great deal more to the fame purpofe, in the Letters on 


Theron and Ajpajfio. R 








The General Hiftery and State of Europe, Part 1V. from the 
Beginning of the Sixteenth Century, to the Death of the Empe- 
ror Charles V. in 1556. Tranjlated from the Geneva Edition 
of M. de Voltaire. Bvo. 2s. 6d. iewed.. Nourfe, 


HE nearer the thread of this agreeable Hiftory ap- 
proaches our own times, the more naturally does it inte- 
rettusin the events it recites. In the perufal of Hiftory, ‘an in- 
teliigent 
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telligent Reader cannot avoid remarking one great difadvantage 
to which it is fubjeét; and make due allowances acccr“ingly : 
the more remote the period, of which the tranfaétions are re- 
giftered, like objects {een at too great a diftance, the more ob- 
fcure thofe tranfaGtions appear. An Hiftorian can only obtain 
from the painful fearch and comparifon of a few old Authors, 0 
uncertain veracity, fuperficial and unconneéted fketches of facts, 
without the leading caufes, (often very trivial, and, therefore, 
overlooked) by which they were brought to pals; it is the office 
then of the Compiler to form a necefiary connexion, and place 
them in an agreeable view. By this we perceive the opportunis 
ty partial Writers have of fuiting their materials to ferve the 
caufe they adopt, and the abfolute neceflity of their being men 
of unbiafled integrity. 


As Hiftory advances, the evidences of facts become more in 
number, as well as by that means more certain; this we owe 
to the art of printing. Here then we feem to have fome reafon 
to hope for truth, (the integrity of the Writer {till fuppofed) 
and fuch, we apprehend, are the times to which the Annals 
now before us relate. But to clofe the reflection, when hif- 
tory comes down to our day, the difadvantage atiending 
the firft periods revives, however paradoxical it may appear; 
yet revives from different caufes: the evidences, it is true, are 
fufficiently numerous, but—they are moftly corrupted ; and it 
is not always fafe to crofs-examine them, and determine from 
thence, for that muft be truth which the uppermoft party is 
pleafed to allow as /uch. 


This fourth part* of the Hiftory of Europe, afcribed to Mr. 
Voltaire, is introduced with a View of the State of the polite 
Arts, at the period he now treats of; and Italy is reprefented 
as the only place in which the fciences gained any ground. The 
improvements there made on the revival of the Arts, are con- 
trafted with the ancient ftate of them in Greece, greatly to the 
advantage,of the former; in fo warm a manner, that if freed 
from thg gharge of partiality, can be no otherwife accounted 
for than by attributing it to the poetic imagination of the re- 
puted Author. Let us, however fee the reafon given for this 
{uperiority of knowlege in Italy; it ftandsthus. ‘ The religi- 
ous difputes in which the public were engaged in Germany, 
in the North, in France, and in England, retarded, inftead 
of forwarding the progrefs of reaion. It was impoffible for 
people that were blind, and foughi like madmen, to find out 
the right road to truth. Theie quarrels were only one dif- 


“ 


a A fF & 


* Accounts of the three fore:cing Parts may be feen, Vol» X=page 
197, and Vol. XII. p. 462. 
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$ temper more, added to the human mind. The polite arts 
¢ continued to flourifh in Italy, becaufe the peft of religious 
¢ controverly had not penetrated into that country; and it fo 
¢ happened, that while they were cutting one another’s throats 
¢ inGermany, in France, and in England, for things they did 
¢ not underftand, Italy, completely at reft, ever fince the a- 
¢ mazing event of the plundering of Rome by the army of 
¢ Charles V. applied herfelf more than ever to the improvement 
¢ of the polite arts.’ But may we not afk, if religious con- 
troverly had penetrated into Italy, would it not have argued 
a dawning of reafon upon them ; and that their underftand- 
ings began to penetrate into the ecclefiaftical impofitions under 
which they then did, and ftilldo, labour? While we, on the 
contrary, have emerged from that cloud of fuperftitious igno- 
rance, which, by cramping the powers of the human mind, as 
certainly hinder all exertion toward the improvement of arts. 


Notwithftanding the foregoing allegations of our Author, he 
is not remifs in his cenfures on the Romifh Clergy ;. for he fpeaks 
in very free terms of the prodigality and vicioufnefs of the Popes 
and Cardinals. ‘¢ The whole torrent of Proteftant and Catholic 
Writers,’ fays he, * make boud complaints againft the loofe 
morals of thofe times. They tell us, that the Bifhops, the 
inferior Clergy, and the Monks, led moft indolent lives; that 
nothing was more common than for Priefts to bring up their 
children publicly, after the example of Alexander VI. We 
have ftill the will of Croui, Bifhop of Cambray in thofe days, 
wherein he leaves feveral legacies to his children, and referves 
a fum for the baffards, which he /iill hopes that God will be fo 
gracious as to give him, in cafe he recovers from this illnefs. 
¢ Thefe are the very words of the will. Pope Pius II. had 
* long before obferved, that the Clergy were forbid to marry for 
© very firong reafons ; but that there were much flronger reafons 
€ to allow them to marry. Proteftant Writers have carefully col- 
‘ lected proofs, to fhew, that in feveral parts of Germany, the 
* people always obliged the Secular Clergy to have Concubines, 
* to the end that married women might be le{s expofed to dan- 
* ger.” He introduces many more inftances of their abufes, 
particularly their fhameful trade of Indulgencies and Abfoluti- 
ons for all crimes, not excepting murder, and beaftiality ; each 
of which had its appointed rate, as regular as our cuftoms. 


a  . . 2! 
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At this time many amputations were made from that almoft 
univerfal fovereignty enjoyed by the Rc mun Pontiff ‘over the 
Chriftian Church ; great part of this Hiftory there ore is employed 
in the accounts of Luther and Calvin, their divifions from the 
Church of Rome, and the caufes which brought on thofe of the 
feveral Proteftant States. We fhail give, as a fpecinien both of 
our 
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our Author and his Tranflator, the XllIth chapter compleat, 
in which he relates the memorable affair 


© Of CALvin and Servetus. 


‘ MEchee! Servetus, of Villanueva in Arragon, was a learn- 

- © ed Phyfician, who deferved the public refpect and ap- 
© plaufe, for having, long before Hervey, difcovered the circu- 
© Jation of the blood: but he neglected an ufeful profeffion for 
© dangerous ftudies. Hetook it into his head to write about the 
© prefiguration of Chrift.in the verb, the hypoftatic union, the 
© divine vifion, the fubftance of angels, and the fuperior man- 
© ducation: particularly he adopted the ancient dogmas of Eu- 
© febius and Arius, which having been predominant in tke Eaft, 
© were embraced in the fixteenth century by Leiio Socini, and 


© afterwards by great numbers in Poland, England, and. Hol- 
© Jand. 


¢ He was fo frank and open, that from Vienne in Dauphiné, 
where he refided fome time, he wrote to Calvin concern- 
ing the Trinity. At firit they difputed by letters; from dif- 
puting Calvin proceeded to perfonal abufe, and from perfonal 
abufe to theological hatred, of all others the moft implacable. 
Servetus was printing a work of his own in private; Calvin 
having by fome treachery or other procured the fheets, as they 
came from the prefs, fent them to Lyons together with Ser- 
vetus’s letters; an action alone fufficient to ftigmatize him 
for ever; for the laws of fociety are furely more facred than 
the injunctions of all the fynods in the world. He employed 
one of his emiflaries to accufe Servetus. Strange conduct for 
an apoftle! Servetus, fenfible of the feverity of the laws of 
France againft Reformers, faved himfelf by flight, while they 
were Carrying on the profecution againft him. Unfortunate- 
ly he pafled through Geneva; Calvin apprized of it, informs 
azain{t him, and gets him feized. But as at Geneva there is 
a law, which ought to be imitated in all governments what- 
ever, that the accufer fhall be confiued as well as the accufed, 
Calvin made one of his difciples, who was at the fame time 
his domeftic, act the informer. 
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‘ When his enemy was in jail, he went and infulted him in 
the moft contumelious language, fuch as is generally ufed by 
cowards, after they have gat the upperhand. -At length, by 
foliciting the judges, by ufing the credit of thofe who were 
under his direction, by declaring loudly, and by making others 
declare, that God demanded the execution of Mi-hael Ser- 
vetus, he caufed him to be burnt alive, and triumphed at his 
¢ punifhment; he, who if he had fet foot in France, would 
¢ have 
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« have been burnt himfelf! he who had raifed fo loud an outcry 
¢ againft perfecutions! 


« But what increafes our indignation and pity, is, that Sere 
¢ yetus in the works which he publifhed himfelf, acknowleges 
‘ in plain terms the eterna! divinity of Chrift: Calvin to de- 
‘ ftroy this unfortunate man, produced fome of his private let~ 
‘ters to his friends, written long before that time, in free 
* terms. 


‘ This deplorabie cataftrophe did not happen till 1 5§5» 
twenty years after Geneva had pafled fentence upon the Ro- 
mifh religion: but my reafon for placing it here, is to give 
the Reader a better idea of the character of Calvin, who be- 
came the Apoftle of Geneva, and of the French reformed. 
One would think that they are now endeavouring to appeafe 
the manes of Servetus. Many learned Paftors, and even 
great Philofophers, of the Proteftant communion, have em- 
braced his and Socinus’s fentiments. Nay, they have gone 
further: their religion is the adoration of one God, by the 
mediation of Chrift. But, for our part, we only relate facts 
and opinions, without entering intoany controverfy, without 
difputing againft any body, pay ing refpect where it is due, 
and intirely attached to hiftorical fidelity. 


© The laft ftroke in Calvin’s charaéter may be taken from a 
© Jetter in his hand- writing, which is ftill preferved in the caftle 
© of Baftie-Roland near Montelimar : it is direéted to the Mar- 
¢ quis of Poét, Lord Chamberlain to the King of Navarre, and 
‘ dated the 30th of September 1561. 
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“© May honour, glory, and riches be the reward of your 
** trouble: above all be fure you don’t fail to clear the count 
** of thofe pitiful zealots, who are exciting the people to revolt 
‘* againft us. Such monfters as thofe ought to be ftrangled, 
‘© the way I dealt with Michael Servetus the Spaniard.” 


‘ The generality of mankind have fome virtues to counter- 
‘ balancetheir vices. Calvin with all his cruelty was moft dif- 
‘ interefted ; his whole fortune at his death amounted to no 
* more than an hundred and twenty crowns. Indefatigable ap- 
‘ plication fhortned his days, but gained him a high degree of 
* credit, and has rendered his name immortal. 


© There are fome of Luther’s letters, which breathe as little 
* peace, or charity, as thofe of Calvin. The Catholics cannot 
* comprehend how the Proteftants fhould acknowlege fuch 
* Apoftles: the Proteftants make anfwer, that they do not in- 
* vake thofe as Saints, who contributed to eftablifh their re- 
* formation; that they are neicher Lutherans, nor Zwinglians, 
* nor 
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nor Calvinifts; that they think they follow the doétrine of 
the primitive church ; that they are far from canonizing the 
paffions of Luther and Calvin; and that the difagreeable cha- 
raéter of thofe men, is no more reafon for prejudicing the 
Reformed againft their opinions, than the manners of Alex. 
ander, VI, and Leo X, and the perfecutions for religion, are 
an objection againft the church of Rome with a fenfible Ca. 


tholic. 


¢ This is a wife anfwer ; and indeed the fpirit of moderation 
feems to have fucceeded the inveterate animofity of both par. 
ties. If the fame fanguinary difpofition had continued to pre- 
fide over religion, Europe would have been by this time one 
great church-yard. At length the fpirit of philofophy has 
blunted the edge of their {words. But what neceffity was 
there fora madnefs of two hundred years, to arrive at a few 
days happinefs? 


* Thefe difputes being decided by the fword, put the Laity 
in poffefion of great part of the Church lands, byt did not 
enrich the Theologians, who promoted the wars. hey had 
the fate of thofe who found a charge, without fharing the 
fpoils. The Paftors of the Proteftant Churches had declaim- 
ed fo vehemently againft the riches of the Clergy, that it 
would have been very unbecoming of them to take up with 
what they condemned; therefore moft States laid hold of this 
circumitance to prevent their being opulent. The Calvinitti- 
cal and Lutheran Clergy have had iuch incomes allowed them, 
as are inconfiftent with luxury. The abbey lands in moft coun- 
tries have been feized on by the Government, and applied to 
the fupport of hofpitals. Lubec and Ofnabrug are the only 
rich Proteftant Bithoprics in Germany, whofe reverities have 
not been fecularized. When we come to enquire further in- 
to the confequences of this revolution, we fhall fee the whim- 
fical but pacific agreement, whereby the treaty of Weftpha- 
lia has rendered this bifhopric of Oinabrug alternately Catho- 
licand Lutheran. In England the Reformation was more fa 
vourable to the Clergy than it has been in Germany, in. Swif- 
ferland, and in the Low Countries to the Lutherans and Cal 
vinifts. The Englifh Bifhoprics are all confiderable ; and the 
benefices are fuch as a man may genteelly live upon. The 
country Clergy are more at their eafe than in France; the 
Government and the Laity have profited by the diffolution of 
the abbies only. There are entire parifhes in London, hete- 
tofore occupied by a fingle Convent, and now filled with a 
multitude of families. in general every nation that has con- 
verted the religious houfes to the public ufe, hath gained 
thereby, humanly fpeaking, and no body has been injured. 
For, indeed, nothing is taken from a Society which no long- 
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‘ erexifts. No body was hurt but the tranfient pofleffors who 
© were ejected ; and thefe;have left no defcendants that can com- 
‘ plain. It is but the injuftice of a day, which has-been pro- 
« ductive of the bleffings of many ages. 


© Yet in the midft of this confufion, and before any fort of 
¢ order could be eftablifhed, the two parties, the Catholics and 
‘ Lutherans, were throwing Getmany into a combuftion. The 
‘ Religion called Evangelical, had been eftablifhed already in 
¢ 1555, in twenty-four Imperial cities, and in eighteen {mall 
‘ provinces of the Empire. The Lutherans would fain reduce 
‘ the power of Charles V, and he wanted to deftroy them. 
¢ Leagues were formed ; -and battles were fought: but we muft 
< proceed with the revolutions in matters of Religion, and fee 
¢ in what manner the Church of England was eftablifhed, and 
¢ how the Church of France was rent and divided,’ 


In the courfe of his confiderations on Religion, he occafion- 
ally introduces foftening expreffions with refpeét to the Papifts, 
as well as flighting ones of the Reformers. ‘The Scots, he 
fays, Yu have done much better had they applied them- 
felves to the improvement of their barren country, or endea- 
voured to eftablifh a fifhery on their coafts, for their neceflary 
fubfiftence ; than to imbrue that wretched kingdom in blood for 
the fake of foreign opinions. But Mr. Voltaire fhould confider 
how neceflary it was for the Scots to free themfelves from their 
ecclefiaftical bondage, and to fecure their property in the fith be- 
fore they attempted catching it; their country, barren as it was 
to them, flowed with Milk and Honey fufficient for their Clergy ; 
and it would have been ftupid in them to trouble themfelves 
about improvements in trade, which, as the church in thofe days 
{wallowed up every thing, would but have advanced the luxury 
of their Spiritual Lords. 


A fhort view of the Portuguefe and Spanith difcoveries in 
America; and the amazing barbarities that followed, upon the 
unjuftihable ufurpation of the Indian territories, conclude the 
whole; the Author quotes an affertion from one of their own 
Clerzy, who, ftrange as it may feem, appears to have poflefled 
fome feelings of humanity! ‘I have been prefent,” fays he, 
** in the ifle of S. Domingo, and in Jamaica, when they have 
** covered the country with gibbets, and hanged thofe unhappy 
‘* wretches thirteen in a row, in honour, as they faid, of the 
** thirteen Apoftles; I have feen them give the infants to be 
*¢ devoured by their dogs.” 


By fuch means have extenfive countries been depopulated: we 
fhudder at it, and well we may; but now the natural inhabitants 
are chiefly deftroyed, let us refle&t what the wnzatural inhabitants 
are at prefent doing there? This the concluding words of 
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our Author will fuggeft to us. ‘ One unhappy effect has fol. 
« lowed from all thefe difcoveries and tranfplantations ; our trad- 
<« ing nations endeavour to deftroy each other in America, and 
« in Afia, fo often asa war breaks out between them in Europe, 
« They have alternately ruined their infant colonies. ‘The de- 
« fign of the firft voyages was to unite all nations ; of thofe un. 
. dertaken lately, to exterminate one another at the furtheft ex- 
< tremity of the earth, 


‘It is a very great problem, whether Europe has benefitted 
* by the difcovery of America. There is no doubt but the Spa- 
© niards at firft drew immenfe riches from thence ; but their 
* country has been depopulated ; and this treafure being fhared 
* at length among other nations, the ancient equality ts again 
© seftored. The price of provifions has every where increafed. 
© So that in reality no body has been a gainer. The queftion 
© therefore is, whether Cochineal and the Bark are of fuch con- 
© fiderable value, as to compenfate the lofs of fo many thoufands 


© of men.’ N 





The Hiftory of the Royal Society of London, for improving of na- 
tural Knowlege, from its firft Rife, &c. By Thomas Birch, 
D. D. Secretary to the Royal Society. Vols. III. and IV. 
4th, si. 10s. Millar. 


HE two firft volumes of this laborious undertaking, 

were duly noticed in our Review, vol. XIV. page 417. 
where we faw the birth and infancy of this grand affociation for 
the culture of Science, and the advancement of ufeful Arts. 
‘The detail is continued in thefe volumes, in a very minute man- 
ner, of every private occurrence relating to the Society ; few 
of which will afford entertainment to common Readers: let 
us juft mention the fubjects of fome papers that appear to be 
of importance ; without intending, however, by that expref- 
fion, to caft any redeétion upon the others. 


{n vol. III. page 6, an accountis given of fome attempts to- 
wards the recovery of drowned animals ; a fubjec, furely wor- 
thy the attention of mankind; the Finlanders are quoted as re- 
covering perfons who have been drowned two or three days: 
their method is delcribed to be, fubje@ing the body to irritating 
Motions in a warm ftove; with o:her fowentations; till the 
water is ejefted, and the lof circulation of the animal juices 
reftored: 
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reftored: but they remark, concerning the perfons thus reco- 
vered, that they almoft always lofe their vivacity, and that 
their memory is much impaired. 


Page 247, are fome manutcripts of Mr. Newton,{(afterwards 
the great Sir Ifaac) relating to his theory of Light and Colours. 


Page 394, Debates concerning a propofed method for found- 
ing depths at fea. 


Page 401, Mention is made of an experiment of fhooting a 
bullet perpendicularly upward, which is aflerted always to have 
fallen weftward of the place whence it was fhot. 


Page 441, The method is related by which the coal-miners 
free their pits from the Vapours and Damps fo deftructive to 


them ; which is, by throwing down every morning burning ~ 


coaJs, to fire and confume the faid damps: after which the peo- 
ple venture into the pits. 


Vol. IV. page 120, Notice is taken of the great regard the 
Chinefe Phyficians have to the motion of the Pulfe in divers 
parts of’ the body ; as likewife Galen’s attention to the fame. 


Page 122, Part of a letter from Mr. Cafwel to Mr. Flam- 
ftead was read, giving an'account of his having taken the Fall 
of the river Severn, which was found to be three yards, three 
inches, in five miles. The river is, indeed, fwift, yet Mr. 
Cafwel was of opinion the meafure of the Fall was too great, 
tho’ it was taken with a quadrant, and, he thought, very care- 


fully. 


Pages 514 and 519, are two Letters from Dr. Wallis, en- 
deavouring to affign the caufes of Montfoons or Trade- Winds, 


Thele volumes bring the proceedings of the Royal Society, 
no farther down than to the year 1687, and, befides giving an 
account of their affairs in a chronological feries, the deaths of 
the Members are regiftcred as they occur, with a fhort account 
of their lives fubjoined. But if in the remaining volumes, eve- 
ry trivial thing is to be fo exactly recorded as they are in thefe, 
the Doétor may not only be faid to have cut, but to have minced 
himfelf out a great quantity of employment; and will put his 
Readers likewife to the trouble of making that {election in the 
perufal, which moft of them will think ought to be made for 
them, in the compoiitien. N 


Rev, Sept. 1757. P Con- 
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Conclufion of the Ecclefiaftical Hiflory of England. By Ferdi- 
nando Warner, L. L. D. Vol. Il. See Review, vol. XV, 
p. 504, and vol. XVI, p. 5—209—577- 


NSTEAD of accompanying our Hiftorian through the 

feveral reigns and revolutions which intervene betwixt the 
demife of Henry the VIlIth, and that happy fettlement of all 
affairs in Church and State, upon the folid bafis of Liberty, 
which William the IIId had the glory of eftablifhing, we fhall 
at prefent confine ourfelves to the reigns of Edward the VIth, 
and of Elizabeth. 


Of the times of Edward the VIth, fo much revered, and by 
fome fo much extolled beyond our own, the following account 
isgiven. © The majority of the Bifhops were weak and igno- 
¢ rantmen, who underftood little of religion, and valued it lef: 
but tho’ they liked the old fuperftition beft, becaufe it moft en- 
couraged ignorance, and fecured their wealth and power, yet 
they intended to {wim with the ftream.—The Clergy of that 
time were, for the moft part, fuch as had been bred in mo- 
naftcries and religious houfes, and were put into benefices by 
the King, and the purchafers of their lands, in order to eafe 
themielyes of the penfions which were referved for the Monks 
and Friars till they were otherwife provided for.—The greateft 
partof the benefices being fo very fimall, that three or four 
could fcarce afford a maintenance for a fingle Clergyman, they 
chiefly fubfifted upon Maffes, Trentals(a), and other devices 
of fuperfiition.—If therefore thefe perquifites were taken from 
them, they would be deprived of the beft part of their liveli- 
hood, and fo were really engaged in intereft againft a Reform- 
ation: but as they were generally very ignorant, and could 
not oppofe it with much argument or learning, fo the fame 
intereft obliged them to comply with any thing that was efta- 
blifhed, that they might not forfeit their whole fubfiftence.— 
nd, as to the Laity, * the greateft part of the meaner fort 
confidered their Priefts as a fort of Conjurers or Magicians, 
who could fave their fouls by a trick or charm, as Quacks or 
Mountebanks pretend to cure difeafes; and the people had 
nothing to do, but to refign themfelves wholly to them, and 
the bufinefs was done.—The reft of the populace feems to 
have been compofed of weak and corrupt Enthufiafts, who 
nue if they magnified Chrift much, and relied on his me- 
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(a) The Trental, as our Author elfewhere explains it, ‘ was a mee 
thod of delivering fouls out of Purgatory, by faying thirty Maffes 
“ jcai _ 
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© rits and interceffion, they could not perifh, let their lives be 
© what they would.’ 





Concerning the Parliament, Dr. Warner obferves, that * tho’ 
many Members of both Houfes were inclined to the doctrines 
which their late Sovereign had eftablifhed, yet they were not 
averfe to any aéts which would widen the breach {till farther 
between Rome and England. ‘The affinity that was yet be- 
tween them, in many points of doétrine and worfhip, might 
make a reconciliation at fome time or other not impracticable s 
and fuch a reconciliation would, in all probability, deprive 
them of the eftates which they had got fromthe Church. As 
for others, whofe bufinefs it was to make or improve their 
fortunes, and many fuch there will be in every Parliament, 
« they came determined, without doubt, to clofe with any Re- 
© formation which the court intended.’—And that the Court had 
it in their power to ferve fuch friends, feems pretty obvious, 
fince ‘ it was no unufual thing, then, to confer ecclefiaitical 
© benefices, which had no cure of fouls, on any favourite lay- 
© man.’ The perfons, who favoured, or oppofed, fuperftiti- 
ous rites and ceremonies in religion, are thus reprefented. * The 
© common people, in town and country, and it has always been 
the fame in every age and nation, were fond of all the pomp 
and folemnity of proceffions, fhews, and magnificent habits ; 
and thought it a dull bufinefs to come to church, in order only 
to hear fermons, and fay their prayers in a ferious way, 
without any ching to affeét and pleafe their fenfes. But the 
grave and underftanding men, who looked on all this glare 
and tinfel as of the fame kind with the pagan fhews and fefti- 
vities for their Gods, and judged it contrary and pernicious 
to the plainnefs and fimplicity of the Chriftian inftitution, 
© Jaid out all their zeal to get it abolifhed.’~-—— 
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Other particulars, refpecting this period, and defcriptive of 
it, appear in the following paflages. The Council book men- 
* tions the King’s fending a letter for the purging of his library 
© at Weftminfter; ‘to cull out all fuperftitious books, as 
“© Maffes, Legends, and fuch like, and to deliver the garni- 
“* ture of the books, being either gold or filver, to Sir Antho- 

“© ny Aucher.” ¢ Thefe books were many of them richl 
plated, and curioufly emboffed; which was, probably, the 
chief fuperftition that occafioned this Courtier to defire he 
might have the handling of them. The public Library, and 
the collections of many Colleges in the Univerfity of Oxford, 
underwent much the fame fate-—The books marked with red 
were generally condemned for Popery ata venture; and where 
circles, and other mathematical figures appeared, they were 
looked upan as compofitions of Magic, and either torn of 
P 2 ‘ burnt, 
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burnt. This was a monftrous inquifition upon fenfe and 
learning. 


‘ There was an ignorant and conceited woman, called Joan 


of Kent, who having taken it into her head, that ** Chrift 


*< was not incarnate of the Virgin, whofe flefh being finful he 
** could take none of it ;”—* the good young King was moved 
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to fign a warrant for burning her as an heretic, but young as 
he was, he had more underftanding in this particular, more 
humanity, and more of the Spirit of Chrift’s religion, than all 
his Privy-Council; and they could not prevail upon him to 
do it. He thought it a piece of cruelty, like that which the 
Reformers had condemned in Papifts, to take away the lives 
of Chriftians for their belief; efpecially when it feemed to 
flow from ignorance, or a difordered mind. Upon this the 
Archbifhop—argued from the law of Mofes, by which blaf- 
phemers were to be {toned ; and faid a great difference was to 
be made between errors in doctrine upon other points, and 
thofe which immediately contradifted the Apoftles Creed ; 
that the latter were impieties againft God, which a Prince, 
as God’s deputy, ought to punifh, in the fame manner as the 
King’s Council ought to punifh offences againft his perfon. 
Strange, that a man of Cranmer’s underftanding and good 
temper, could impofe upon himfelf by fuch fophiftry!— 
Stranger ftill, that he could employ the engines of authorit 

to burn a hair-brained illiterate woman, whom his good fenfe, 
his charity, nay his humanity, were called upon to fcreen 
from {uch treatment, if it had proceeded from other people. 
His arguments rather filenced than fatisfied the King, who, 
with tears in his eyes, figned the warrant; telling Cranmer, 
that as he refigned himfelf to his Grace’s judgment in that 
matter, fo if the burning the woman for her opinions was a 
fin, the fin fhould lie at his Grace’s door, and he fhould an- 
{wer for it to God.’ 


¢ The fecond Parliament of Edward was opened on the rft of 
March, 1553-—-The Commons, confidering the great debt 
the King was left in by his father, the lofs he had put himfelf 
to in reforming the coin, and perceiving his Majefty to be 
wholly fet on the good of his fubjects, granted him a fubfidy 
for two years ; in which they were followed by a grant from 
the Clergy in Convocation, of fix fhillings in the pound of all 
their benefices. In a few days after the diffolution of this 
Parliament, a complaint having been made, that notwith- 
ftanding the great acceffions of wealth in this reign, the Ex- 
chequer was itill very low, a Vifitation was appointed to exa- 
mine into the ftate of the jewels, plate, and furniture of 
every cathedral and church throughout the kingdom, and to 
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* compare the account with the inventories that had been taken 
¢ informer Vifitations : in order to fee not only how much of 
© it had been embezzled, in order to a reftitution; but how 
© much might be fpared for the King’s ufe. The remainder of 
¢ the linen, after a decent diftribution for communion tables 
‘ and furplices, was to be fold indeed for the ufe of the poor: 
© but the copes, the altar clothes, the jewels, and all the plate, 
© befides one or two chalices for every cathedral, church and 
‘ chapel, were to be delivered to his Majefty’s Treafurer of his 
¢ Houfhold. It is impoffible to fay how much wealth was 
‘ brought into the King’s coffers, by this devaffing of all the 
‘ churches of their gold and jewels, their filver crofles and 
* candlefticks, their chalices, and copes of gold and filver tiffue. 
¢ —The young King has been blamed by fome Hiftorians, for 
€ fetting his hand to a commiffion for rifling the churches in 
¢ this manner, as tho’ his principles were not good.—But this 
‘ is no proof of any ill difpofition in that Prince. He was, at 
‘ the time of figning this commiffion, in fuch extreme bad 
‘ health, that it is probable he figned every thing which his Mi- 
‘ nifters brought, without examining very nicely what it might 
‘ import: and it was reprefented to him, as an inoffenfive ex- 
¢ pedient for replenifhing his Exchequer, by calling in only the 
© fuperfluous plate, and other furniture, which lay in churches 
¢ more for pomp than ule.’ 


The reign of Elizabeth has been ftill more idolized than that 
of Edward; and, without doubt, in many refpeéts it was a 
glorious and happy reign: But whether we ought to prefer it to 
that tenor of government which hath taken lace among us 
fince the Revolution, deferves to be well confidered. Doctor 
Warner’s book tends very much to convey a juft apprehenfion 
of things in this refpeét. From what he writes concerning the 
character of Elizabeth, the manners of that age, and her me- 
thod of ruling,—the generality of our Readers will be enabled 
to form a notion of what they may expect from him, on the 
after-reigns. We fhall, however, be very concife in our exe 
tracts from this part of the Hiftory, that we may leave fome 
room for a due mention of the Docttor’s Appendix. 


As to Elizabeth herfelf: * Tho’ the Queen had been bred 
up, fays our Hiftorian, ‘ from her infancy, with a hatred to 
the Papacy, and her title to the Crown was founded on a mar- 
riage made in defiance of the Pope, yet her firft impreffions 
in her father’s reign were in favour of fuch old religious rites 
as he had ftill retained; and fhe naturally inclined to ftate 
and magnificence in her devotions, as well as in her court.— 
© She was defirous to retain images, crucifixes, and crofles, in- 
* frumental and vocal mufic, with many of the popifh habits, 
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—It was not without a fort of proteftation from the Reform. 
ed Divines, in which they all concurred, that her Majefty 
confented to have the images removed ;—but fhe would not 
part with her altar, nor her crucifix, nor with lighted candles, 
out of her own chapel. The Gentlemen, and Chorifters, 
appeared there in their furplices, and the Priefts in their copes ; 
the altar was furnifhed with rich plate, with gilt cunciefticks, 
lighted candles, and a mafly crucifix of filver in the middle. 
The fervice was fung, not only with organs, but with the 
artificial mufic of cornets, fackbuts, and pialtery, on the fo- 
lemu feftivals. In fhort, the fervice performed in the chapel- 
royal, and in fome cathedrals, was fcarcely to be diftinguifh- 
ed from the Roman, except that it was peformed in the Eng- 
lifh tongue. By this means, as the Queen expected, many 
of the popifh Laity were allured into conformity, and came 
regularly to church for nine or ten years; till the Pope, hav- 
ing loft all hopes of an accommodation, forbad them, by ex- 
communicating the Queen, and laying the kingdom under an 
interdiét.—The truth is, the Queen had fo much of her fa- 
ther in her, that inftead of improving the Reformation begun 
by Edward, fhe often repented fhe had gone fo far. Thus, 
when the Dean of St. Paul’s, in a fermon at court, fpoke a- 
loud with fome diflike of the fign of the crofs, her Majefty 
called aloud to him from her clofet, conimanding him to de- 
fift from that ungodly digreffion, and to return to his text.— 
It was not till after a vacancy of nine months, that Grindal 
was tranflated to the Seeof Canterbury; for the Queen, with 
all her zeal for the church, made no fcruple of plundering 
the revenaes of it.—She was of opinion, that knowlege and 
learning in the Laity, would ind:ipofe them for an abfolute 
fubmiffion to her will in the bufinefs of religion,’ 


Of the age fhe lived in, we may form fome judgment by what 


follaws.. Moft of the Bifhops, ‘ who were now alive, had 
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complied fo often with the changes in the preceding reigns, 
that they were at length afhamed of turning any more.—And 
imagining, thatif they ituck clofe to one another, the Queen 
would be obliged to difpenfe with them, and not turn out all 
the Bifhops in England at one ftroke, they all refufed to take 
the oath’ of Supremacy, ‘ except Rithin, Bifhop of Landaff. 
But in this they were miftaken.—The greateft part of the 
Clergy, tho’ they retained their affections to the old religion, 
yet thought it moft advifeable to comply with the Reformati- 
on, that they might keep the Proteftants out of the churches, 
and be in a condition themfelves to fupport their abdicated 
friends: fo that if the Queen had died before all that genera- 
tion was dead, and before a new fet of men better educated 
© and 
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and principled, were grown up in their room, they would 
have probably turned about again, under a Prince of the old 
religion, asnimbly as they had done before in the reign of 
Mary.—The Queen, in her injunCtions, having ordered tie 
removing of all paintings and monuments of counterfeit mi- 
racles and idolatry, from churches and private houfes, the 
people in their rage and revenge againft Popery, defaced the 
images of Chrift and his Apoftles, and other hiftorical re- 
prefentations of Scripture inthe windows, deftroyed the mo- 
numents and coats of arms, took down the bells and lead from 
the roofs of churches, and turned the fteeples into pidgeon- 
houfes.’ 


Among the Aéts of Parliament, obtained in 1580, by Queen 


Elizabeth, and kept in force during her reign, was one, where- 
by ‘ every perfon above fixteen years of age, who did not come 
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to church or chapel, where common prayer was faid, accord- 
ing to the Act of Uniformity, was to forfeit twenty pounds 
a month to the Queen, and to fuffer imprifonment till it was 
paid. In the fame feffions of Parliament an A& of ftill great- 
er feverity, limited to the life of the Queen, was paffed by her 
dire&tion ; by which the Writer or Publifher of any book, or 
ballad, or letter, containing falfe, feditious, or fcandalous 
matter, to the defamation of the Queen, or the ftirring up of 
rebellion, was to fuffer death without benefit of Clergy.— 
The cruelties exercifed in this reign, upon worthy Divines of 
the fame faith, on account of fubicriptions not required by 
ftatute, fell little fhort of thofe which Bonner fhewed the 
Reformers in the time of Mary.—Some Dutch Enthufiafts 
were apprehended, who he'd opinions fitter for Bedlam than 
a Stake; nine of whom were banifhed, and two burnt in 
Smithfield. The Dutch Congregation interceded earneftly 
for their lives; and Fox, the Martvro!ogift, wrote an ele- 
gant Latin letter to the Queen, to intreat her to mitigate their 
punifhment. But the Queen had neither the bowels, nor the 
goodnefs of heart, of her young brother; and the writ for 
burning Heretics, which had been hung up iz terrorem for al- 
moft twenty years, was taken down, and put in execution 
upon thefe unhappy men.—Whilft there were any hopes on 
either fide of compromifing the difference, the controverfy 
between the Church and the Puritans was carried on with fome 
decency ; but when thefe hopes were vanifhed, the contend- 
ing parties loaded each other with the moft abufive language. 
The Puritans led the way in this perfonal flander ; and the 
Queen iflued a Proclamation to fupprefs all fuch books.—By 
the conftruction of her Judges it was determined, that—ii- 
bels—againit the Bifhops, who were her Officers, and acted 
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by authority under her, tended to defame the Queen herfelf, 
Some of the Puritan Clergy fuffered death upon this conftruc- 
tion; and oneof them, who was no otherwife proved to be 
the Writer of fuch alibel upon the Bifhops, than by the evi- 
dence of a man, who had feen papers of that fort in his ftu- 
dy, but refufed to appear in court to give his teftimony ; and 
by the hearfay evidence of two others, taken in examina- 
tion, who had afterwards abfconded, and wrote word, that 
they were forry for what they faid ; was in this manner con- 
demned to die.’— The ¢ Puritan Minifters, when brought to 
the gallows, gave fuch teftimonies of their loyahy to the 
Queen, praying earneftly for her long and profperous reign, 
that the Court was ftruck with this behaviour, and began to 
be afhamed of hanging men for fedition againft the Srate, 
who died with fuch ftrong profeffions of loyalty to her Ma- 
jefty, and the Government. It is faid that the Queen herielf 
was difpleafed, when fhe heard of the devotion and fidelity of 
the fufferers; and it was therefore refolved, for the future,’—~ 
inftead of putting ¢ them to death, to banifh them.’ 
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We fhall conclude our extracts from this Hiftory, with a mef- 
fage of this Queen to her Houfe of Commons, by their Speak- 
er; and our Hiftorian’s reflection upon it. The fubitance of 
the maflage was, ‘* That the calling and diflolving cf Parlia- 
s¢ ments, the aflenting and diffenting to any bills pafied there, 
6° was part of her Prerogative; and thatthe calling this Parlia- 
¢* ment was only, that fuch as neglected the fervice of the 
** Church might be compelled to it—with fome fharp laws, the 
<¢ better to provide for the fafety of her perfon and the realm ; 
6° that it was not meant that they fhould meddle with matters of 
é¢ State, or caufes Ecclefiattical ; that fhe wondered they fhould 
¢¢ attempt a thing fo contrary to her command; tha. vas 
« highly offended at it, and that it was her royal pleafure, that 
no bill touching any matters of Srate and caufes Ecclefiafti- 
© cal, fhould be there exhibited.””—* Had the majority of that 
© Houle,’ fays Dr. Warner, *¢ had the fpirit of Englifhmen, 
¢ they would not have fubmitted fo tamely to the infults of an 
¢ arbitrary woman; who arrefted their Members, and commit- 
‘ ted them to prifon, for {peaking only of oppreffions contrary 
¢ tolaw; who forbad their redrefiing the grievances of Church 
€ or State, and fent for their bills out of the houfe, and cancel- 
¢ ed them.’ 


The Appendix gives ample proof of our Author’s affec- 
tion towards his brethren, and gceiicrous concern for the re- 
lief of the poor bel:nging to his order; whilft, at the fame 
time it expofes the narrowne's of fpirit, the feltifnnefs, and ava- 


sive, of the rich and indolent among the Clergy, who wiil, it 
feems, 
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feems, contribute nothing toward the decent fupport of the in- 
digent and ufeful. This conduct, in our Englith Clergy, muft 
appear the more blame-worthy, when we have had fo recent an 
inftance, in that of Scotland, whofe funds for beneficence are 
comparitively fo inconfiderable, of what may be effected within 
itfelf for the good of a Community, when the members of it 
feel for one another. From his brethren, this humane Author 
feems to have recourfe to the known goodnefs of the nation. 
What he fuggefts, deferves our attention. 


¢ Of the nine thoufand and fome hundred churches and cha 
© pels which we have in England and Wales, fix thoufand, I 
¢ {peak it on the beft authority, are not above the value of fort 
© pounds a year.’—As to Queen Anne’s royal bounty. ¢ It 
‘ will, indeed, be the work of ages, before all the Livings in- 
* titled to an augmentation, can receive any benefit from it: 
¢ and it will be Hve hundred years, before every Living can be 
¢ saifed to fixty pounds a year by this royal bounty ; fuppofing 
' Ke (ame money to be diftributed as there has been for fome 
‘ years paft.—Would it not, therefore, better anfwer the de- 
* fignation of the Firft Fruits and Tenths, in relieving the 
* wants and miferies of the inferior Clergy, that the Tenths, 
© at leaft, if not the intereft of the fum accumulated, fhould 
© be annually divided among fuch widows, or children, of the 
© Clergy, as are indiftrefs? I prefume to fay it would. The 
* great ium in hand, with the Firft Fruits continually adding to 
© it, would be fufficient te anfwer the demands of augmentati- 
© on, according to the prefent act, for a long courfe of years; 
* and if this method was taken of fupplying the wants of the 
€ families of Clergymen, perhaps, for ever.—The confequence 
© of accumulating fuch an immenfe fum in the hands of the 
* Church, which many people pretend to dread already, may, 
‘ by this annual method of diftribution, be prevented.-—But 
€ fhould there be fuficient reafons againft any alteration of the 
* act for the augmentation of fmall Livings,—in the way that 
© [have propofed, yet one remedy is ftill left ;—a remedy which 
‘ is entirely in the power of the Legiflature, which infringes on 
‘ the right and property of none of the fubjects of England, 
€ and which will be no lefs ferviceable to the State than to the 
* Church, that it fhould be applied to the better maintenance of 
* our parochial Clergy. The Reader, who does not know it, 
‘ will be furprized, perhaps, to be told, that eftates in this 
* kingdom, of no lefs value than frar-forrt thoufand pounds a 
* year, are 'eftto the fupport of religious houfes and feminaries 
* abroad. Ido not publifh this from common fame, for very 
* few, even of our great men, know any thing of it; but I 
* {peck it on authority not to be contradicted, IF the Parlia- 
* ment, 
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ment, therefore, would addrefs the Crown for thefe eftates, 
which are juftly forfeited, the annual produce of which is fer 
out of the kingdom exprefsly contrary to.law, and contrary to 
its religion and civil interefts, there is no doubt but the Crown 
would grant them: and thefe eftates, together with the royal 
© bounty, would make an effectual augmentation of all the 
¢ {mall Livings, as well as fome provifion for the widows and. 
© children of the Clergy.’ 
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Upon the whole, whatever inaccuracies of expreffion may 
have flipt into this work, they are of fo trivial a nature, and 
occur fo feldom, that they plainly appear to be the effe& of an 
affiduous attention to circumftances of: much higher importance, 
If candour, if fpirit, and good fenfe, can recommend, or fup- 
port a performance, this Hiftory will command the refpe& of 
prefent times, and convey the Author’s name, with reputation, 


down to pofterity. 
WwW 
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The Memoirs and Letters of Ulicke, Marquis of Clanricarde and 
Earl of St. Albans; Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Commander 
in Chief of the Forces of King Charles the Firf? in that King- 
dom, during the Rebellion, Governor of the County and Town of 
Gakway, Lord- Lieutenant of the County of Kent, and Privy- 
Counfellor in England and Ireland. Printed from an authen- 
tic Manufeript, and now firtt publifhed by the prefent Earl of 
Clanricarde. Folio. 11. t1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


F the publication of fuch family- Vouchers and Teftimonials 

of Family-Virtues and Abilities as thefe, is more immedi- 
ately for the honour of the great name or names they belong 
to, they alfo contribute not a little to the gratification of the 
public: In point of authenticity they certainly deferve to rank 
next to public Records: and in point of information, they pof- 
fibly deferve to rank before them. ‘The Record, fatisfied with 
{pecifying and perpetuating the thing, is generally filent as to 
the manner in which it was conducted, and the characters of 
thofe employed in it: whereas, in {uch collections as thefe, we 
have the performers all the way before oureyes, and fuch a clue 
in our hand, that it is our own faults if we do not become al- 
moft as well acquainted with every object fet before us, as our 
guides themfelves, 


It is, however, to be regretted, for the fake of the noble 
Editor, that he was not appri‘ed of a performance publifhed in 
phe year 17a2, under the title of ** Memoirs of the Right Ho- 
nourable 
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ss nourable the Marquis of Clanricarde, &c. Publifhed from 
«¢ his Lordfhip’s original Manufcripts.” For tho’ that work is 
but a fingle ogtavo, this a large folio; tho’ that contains but 
the documents relating to one fingle tranfaétion, this all, as it 
is reafonable to think, without referve, from Odtober r641, to 
Auguft 1652, together with a brief of all the intelligence ‘the 
Marquis received of public affairs during that period, both in 
England and Ireland ;—it deferved, on many accounts, to have 
been made the bafis, at leaft, of this fubfequent publication. 
The tranfaction there felected out of the heap, is the moft re- 
markable one that lifs Lordfhip was ever concerned in; the 
merit of it is difcuffed at large in a preliminary difcourfe; the 
papers of moft importance, relating to it, are added, out of 
the very collection, faid in the title-page to be now firff pub- 
lifhed : and what is moft remarkable of all, the candour and 
impartiality of Lord Clarendon, in ftating the Irith affairs, is 
in the faid difcuffion very importunately called into queftion. It 
_ is true the Author does not appear more concerned for the rec- 
titude of Lord Clanricarde’s condu&t, and the fplendour of his 
charaéter, than to remove the imputations brought by the faid 
noble Hiftorian, againft the Papifts of Ireland; which is an ate 
tempt that never can be ferviceable to any Author, or any book, 
amongft us. Butthen as he has brought many facts, and man 
authorities, together, in moft of which the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde is directly or indirectly concerned, fo much attention 
was due to his peformance as would ferve to afcertain the true 
value of it. 


As to the tranfa€tion fo feleéted, it was no lefs than a treaty 
with the Duke of Lorrain, for aids of money, men, and fhips, 
at firft opened for the King’s fervice, againft thofe of his fub- 
jects who, by the fortune of war, were every where become his 
fuperiors, but intended to procure his Highnefs, his heirs, and 
fucceflors, the title and prerogatives of Prcteétor-Royal of Ire- 
land, and all fuch other advantages, it may be fafely prefumed, 
as the public misfortunes might have given rifeto. The Mar- 
quiscould not, indeed, be brought to treat with him on terms 
fo difhonourable to the Crown; but the more zealous among 
the Catholics, were for admitting all without referve: and the 
Commiffioners employed to treat with his Highnefs, did aétually 
fign an inftrument with him to that effeét, in the name of the 
Kingdom and People of Ireland, without the leaft mention of 
his Majefty therein, or acknowlegement of his title. And the 
Mayor and Corporation of, Galway went fo far, as even to re- 
cognize him accordingly. ‘Through the firmneis of Lord Clan- 
ricarde, however, countenanced and abetted by the Marquis of 
Ormond, (the latter nominal Lord-Lieutenant, as the former 
was 
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was nominal Lord-Deputy, of Ireland) the men of Galw 
were feverely reprimanded, the Commiffioners difowned, and 
the whole aftair came to nothing. Soon after which the king- 
dom fubmitted to the Conquerors, and received the law in what 
manner they pleafed to impofe it. 


For the reft, thofe that write of the tranfactions of thefe 
things, and thofe who read the ordinary accounts given of them, 
with a defire to underftand them thoroughly, would do well to 
have all fuch collections as thefe within their reach; and every 
man of action, furrounded with difficulties and dangers, and 
deftitute of all refource, but fuch as his own mind, and his own 
heart, could furnifh him with, would do as well, in making 
this illuftrious Nobleman his example. R: | 

Os 





Ol fervations on the Compleat Body of Hufbandry continued; Sec 
Review for July, 1757. 


E now proceed to the third book of this voluminous 

work; which profefles, by its title, to treat of fences, 
and of improving land by inclofing and draining: and here we 
fhall be very brief, on account of our having dwelt fo long on 
the two former books. 


The introduction and two fubfequent chapters of this book, 
are one tedious and extravagant (1) declamation, ftamped with 
the fpecious names of argument and reafon, on the vatt benefits 
of inclofures; in which the advantages, non-advantages (2) and 


(1) I muft, we think, feem extravagant, to affert, that inclofing 
Jand thould .¢ once raife its rent to * ten cimes its former price ;’ and 
that ‘ no attempt this way can be named, that has not enriched the 
‘ owner.’ Wuat is this, but to urge owners of land (ignorant of 
country affairs, and taking ail this for gofpel) to inc/ofing, at any rate, 
charges, and hazard, and in any fituation, with the expeétations of 
aa alchyimilt, and followed, perhaps, with his difappointments too? 


(z) Such are the weak notions of hedges defending crops of corn 
from the wind, and from the cold nipping blaits in the fpring ;_ pre- 
ferving the ratural heart of the land, and the richnefs it derives from 
manure ;—and that the fame manure will do twice the fervice on a 
fgeltered warm clofe, that it willin the open field: and that inclofed 
Jand yields much larger crops from the fame feed and drefling, than 
the open fields. 
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difadvantages (3) of them are drawn into court by head and 
fhoulders, and conftrained to give evidence in their favour. 


After having faid much more than is true, (of which the notes 
below make fome mention) and yet not faid the whole truth, 
they come at length to tell us, that ‘ as to gra(s tor pafturage, 
< or hay, there is no comparifon between the quantity growing 
< on inclofed, and on common lands ;’ the difference (we 
fuppofe, for we are not told it) is fo great on the fide of inclo- 
{ures. Yet, prefently after, they acknowlege, that ¢ in meadow 
‘ Jand there is a lofs by having too many hedges (4) by the 
¢ quantity of grafs they fpoil by their fhade and drippings (5).’ 
And pray, Sirs, do not you think they muft be full as bad for 
corn as for grafs?. Wee will venture to aflure you they are a great 
deal worfe: then to what purpofe is this crowd of words, in praife 
of what you own to be bad for grafs, and we know to be much 
worle for corn? 


Again, they alfo acknowlege the truth of ¢ that common opi- 
¢ nion, that wheat is more fubject to blafts and mildews,’ in in- 
clofures than in open fields (6) ; but this, they fay is not the 
effects of inclofures, it is owing, it feems, to the land being 
richer, (i. e. made richer by dreffing, elfe it cannot differ from 
the open field of the fame kind.) But in years of great mildews 


(3) Wind is fo far from being a difadvantage to corn, as they fay, 
that it is efteemed (particularly at fome feafons) beneficial even toa 
proverb. When April blows his born, *tis good for graft and corn, And, 
A dry May and windy, makes a barn full and findy. ‘The wind is to 
a plant, in effect, what exercife is to an animal ; therefore this isa great 
miftake. And it equally partakes of ignorance and error to fuppofe 
that inclofures preferve the natural and artificial goodnefs of land: 
and a moft mifchievous and falfe affertion, that it is found, that the fame 
manure will do twice the fervice on a quiet fheltered clofe, that it will 
in the open fields: and that it is certain, and well known, that inclofed 
land yields much more corn from the fame feed and dreffing than the open 
fidd does.—Here’s hair-{plitting !—here’s hufbandry | 


(4) Though juft before they had affirmed, ‘ that the fmaller the in- 
* clofures are feverally made, (that is, the more hedges there are) the 
* greater is the improvement,’ 


(5) And why not by their roots? which, in faét, do more harm to 
grails, but efpecially corn, than both the other: and yet our expe- 
enced Authors never thought of this. 


(6). How does this fquare with that notion of ‘ inclofures defend- 
* ing the crop from thofe cold nipping blafts in the fpring*? Or, 


are there two forts of blafts, one which the hedges can keep off, and 
the other, which they cannot? 


* Chap. 2, Paragraph 6, 
and 
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and blafts, thofe lands that are leaft dreffed, being the coldef 
and deadeft, are generally much more affected by them, than 
other lands of the fame foil which happen to be dreffed: for 
as the principal caufe of mildews and blafts of wheat in parti, 
cular, is cold wet feafons, it is evident, that thofe foils that are 
the ieaft dreffed, muft have the leaft warmth in them, and muff 
fuffer the moft by the wet. 


Chap. 3. Of the feveral Kinds of Fences. Parag. 2, 


Here our Authors feem refolved to: make fure of fome fort of 
fence or other; for, fay they, ‘ when the foil is too barren foe 
© the growth of an hedge, there is often ftone ready for the build. 
‘ ing of a wall.’ Forgetting, or perhaps never knowing, that 
the moft barren foils, as fands, gravels, &c, have generally the 
fewelt {tones in them fit to build walls; and are therefore the moft 
improper for that purpofe: fo that here their invention fails them, 
—Again, it is faid, that * when zt (the foil) is too damp forthe 
© thriving of thofe fhrubs, which ufually are planted for that purs 
© pofe, the very water that denies recourfe to the common me. 
© thod, will fil ditches, which will anfwer the purpofe.’ Here 
again is another defect of memory or knowlege ; for thofe damp 
grounds are the mother-foils to fome of the quicker growing, 
beft, and moft ufeful hedge-woods, and alfo of fome ufeful tim- 
ber, as the fallow, willow, alder, apfe, or poplar, &c. both for 
mechanical ufes and for firing. The alder is a moft ferviceable 
wood, for numbers of mechanical ufes; and an old proverb fays, 
that, 4 willow will buy a horfe, before an oak will the faddie. As 
for the apfe, we are informed, that on uncovering part of thé 
roof of the abbey church at St. Alban’s, Hertfordfhire, fome 
years ago, a large beam of apfe was found, with this diftich 
on iq 

Heart of Oak, though ne’er fo ftout, 
Keep me dry, and I'll tire you out. 


Chap. 4. treats of ditches, and their ufe in fencing; in which 
we perceive little worth the Reader’s notice. We were told in 
the laft chapter, paragraph 8, that * in wet meadows, the inch- 
© fures need not be fo fmail; for lying low, and being well wa- 
“ tered, they are better defended in their own nature, both againft 
© the winds, andthe fun.’ ‘The water, it is trues; will moderate 
the heat of the fun, as well as co-operate with it in vegetation, 
and thus be fomething more than a mere defence; but why the 
meadow fhould require fo much fhelter againft the wind, we: 
own we cannot comprehend, Nor can we difcern the confif- 
tency of this pafiage, with the following in this fourth chapter, 
paragraph penult. where they jay, * that the fame grougd which, 
ewn 
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¢ lying open, is wet, and fhakes under the feet, and receives. 
‘ their impreffion when trod on, will, when divided by a good 
¢ number of ditches, be rendered firm and found,’ &c.—and from 
thence infer, * that in inclofing and dividing land by ditches, -as 
¢ well as hedges, the /maller the inclofures are generally made the 
better.’ In chap. 2, parag. 19, and 21. fee two more fimilar 
paflages, which feem equally to require a reconciler of contra- 
dictions to harmonize them. 


Chap. 5. Of Draining in general. 


In paragraph 2, we are informed, that ¢ the lands which have 
‘ occafion for draining, are always fuch as admit no other fence 
‘ but that by ditching; for they are too wet for quickfet-hedges,’ 
‘ and too foft to bear the weight of walls: fo that nothing raifed 
¢ upon the furface can anfwer the purpofe.’ It is. really fur- 
prizing, that our Authors fhould have yet no better confidered’ 
the matter, than to imagine that any land, worth (or, indeed,’ 
not worth) draining, fhould be * too wet for quickfet- hedges,” 
of one kind or another (7), when their own eyes muft have in- 
formed them (were they thofe travellers they pretend to be) of 
the contrary (8). But they write, indeed, as if they had not 
travelled out of the found of Bow-del/: even in books ‘of 
hufbandry, elfe muft they have known better. 


Chapters 6, 7, 8, contain the great bufinefs of draining 
bogey, fenny, and flat Jands.—In which we meet with little 
more than is already known in thofe parts where fuch foils 
abound, and already laid down in a fuller manner, though in 
much {maller volumes of hufbandry (9). ‘Though fome of the 
rules feem, in the main, to be good, as (for inftance) the mak- 
king the ma/ter-drain (10.) below the level of the fprings, a foot 

or 


, 


(7\ For by the general expreflion guick/et-hedge, we apprehend is 
included ali common forts of quickfet-hedges. | 


(8) See remarks on the third chapter. 


(9) As Firz-Herbarde, above 250 years fince: Bradley's Hufban-; 
diy, Sec. &c. 


10) The mafter-drain is dire&ted to be filled with ftones, and. re- 
fule wood upon them ; and covered over with fome of the earth that: 
came out of it. But the {maller drains, called here, Trenches, are 
(for any thing we are told to the contrary) to be left open; which 
feems to us a wrong practice. We apprehend they fhould all be left. 
open, or all filled up; or, if it were neceflary for any to be filled up, 
it fhould rather be the fmall drains, or trenches; which would nop 

be 
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or more, where it can be done at a reafonable expence, is cer- 
tainly a good way. 


But we think their Readers fhould have been acquainted, that 
the {prings generally lie on the hard, gravelly, or iandy ground, 
at the bottom of the foil or moory earth, be this ever fo deep; 
that they even fometimes fpring out of that gravelly, or fandy 

round(11); and that the moory foil in fome places, lies four, 
a fix, feven, or more feet deep over it, which may render 
land very difficult and chargeable to drain in the manner they 


direct. 


There is a. particular way of making large drains defcribed 
here, which might not occur to every farmer, who has low, 
meadow, or boggy land; though it feems to us too expenfive 
to be practifed with advantage: yet, as we would not always de. 
cide or determine for our Readers, we fhall give the fubftance 
of our Author’s defcription of them. It is no more than to dig 
holes in’ the meadow, or boggy, land, feven foot deep, and 
four foot wide, in a line at about eight feet diftance, and to be 
opened into each other at bottom, fo as to form one continued 
drain through them all ; leaving a thicknefs of three feet of earth 
over the drain between the holes. ‘¢ Brufh-wood, or any ufelefs 
© materials of a like kind, are to be thruft into the drain every 
© where, to keep it open ;’ but whether the holes are afterwards 
to be covered over with earth, we are not told. 


We have alfo a defcription of an engine, called a /ai/-wheel, 
that feems ufeful for the purpofe of carrying water off low 
grounds. It is * compofed of about a dozen {pokes, fafhioned 
* according to the particular purpofe, and is turned by fails like 
» thofe of a common windmill.’ It will carry water off a flat, 
or where there is fome rife, if it be fomewhat varied in its make. 
© When it is only to pufh the water along a flat, for the getting it 


© off, the {pokes are made broad, and fet a little floping:’ and all 
move © between a couple of upright boards, which make a kind 


be fo liable to be ftopped up by any accident, as running into an open 
drain. But were the main drain to be filled up, as here directed, and 
the fmall ones left open, holes mult be left in the fides of thar, againft 
the mouths of the {mall ones, to receive the water from them: thefe 
would not fail of being foon ftopped up by accidents, treading of 
cattle, falling of earth from above, and the refufe foil, mud, &c. drove 
down by the waier out of the {mall drains. 


(11) And run between i# and the moory foil above, which abforbs 
them, fo that when the moory foil is dug into, no {prings appear, 
Only a muddy wet earth; till the whole depth of it is dug through, 
to the hard, fandy, gravelly, &c. bottom, and then the fprings will boil 
up like a pot; and often prefently fill the hole. 
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< of trench for them to play through.” When the water is to 
be raifed to any little height, in order to be carried off, the 
{pokes are made hollow, like fo many fcoops; and fet fo as to 
deliver the water juft at that pitch. But * if the water is to be 
© thrown out at a larger height, as over a bank, or an eminence 
© of the ground, the fpokes are made in the fafhion of fo man 
© boxes, which do not throw the water out before them, but 
© take it up, and retain it; letting it, as they rife, run into an 
¢ hollow circle that goes round the fpokes, at about hal! their 
‘ length; whence it is difcharged again from the back of the 
© fpokes, as the wheel gefcends.’ 


Having given fome account of what our Authors have faid on 
draining, Xc. we fhall juft hint at one or two particulars in which 
they feem defective. Firft, they tell us, that the loweft pla- 
ces of the ground muft be chofen for the principal drain. 
But here are no directions given for finding thefe loweft 

laces: and as mere guefling is hazardous, and may occatfion 
the lofs of all the labour and charge, and damage the meadow 
befides, by the main drain not being made in the loweft parts, 
we fhal] endeavour to fupply this deficiency. 


To find the loweft places of any wet meadow, bog, fen, &c. 
that is liable to be ovérflowed, or to have the water itand on it, 
—when the water is over it, drive {takes into the ground in the 
deepeft places of water, (for there the ground is loweft) and let 
their heads remain exaétly even with the furface of the water. 
By this means, the different lengths of the ftakes will fhew 
where the ground is loweft, and where higheft in the parts 
covered with water; and when the water is off, make the 
majfter-drain, from ftake to ftake, deep or fhallow, as the length 
of the ftakes direct: and the fmaller drains may be made by the 
fame rule. This we think an ealy, natural way, to obtain the 
level and defcent of ground liable to be overflowed. 


Secondly, their diftinétion of wet ground, into, 1. boggy 
Jand, 2. fenny land, or large flats, often extending * on an 
© exact level for a vaft many miles,’ and, 3. flat lands, near 
great rivers,—feems to us wrong; we fhould think it more na- 
tural, and fimple, and therefore more ufeful, to divide them into 
two principal forts. Firft, thofe lands that have fprings 1: them; 
fecondly, thofe that have none, yet are wet and cold. The firft 
of thefe are of two kinds (12.), the one, low meadow land, with 
deep fprings, that are almoft continually running, and foaking 


(12) A very good reafon may be given for this fub-divifion, for tho’ 
both thefe forts have fprinys in them, yet do they require a different 
management to keep them from being injured by thele iprings; but 
this is not our prefent bufinels. 
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the ground; the other, high meadows and hilly ground, with 
fhallow fprings, which ouze up, and rife into, the upper ftratum 
or ftaple, and keep that wet and cold: this fort is called 
fpuey, not boggy land. Secondly, that fort of land which is 
wet and cold, and yet has few if any fprings in it, is alfo of two 
forts, Firft, thofe low meadows which lie flat and below the level 
of the country, with a deep foil or bottom. ‘The wetnefs of this 
foil is principally caufed by its lownefs, flatnefs, and depth. Se- 
condly, thofe higher meadows, and hilly grounds, whofe wetnefs 
is caufed by the clofenefs and clayeynets of the foil, by which 
it holds the water, and will not let it filter through :—though this 
and the fpuey fort are fometimes found together. 


Thirdly, our Authors might have added, as an improve- 
ment to low, meadow, boggy, flaggy, rufhy grounds,—fu- 
perindutions of hard, dry, earths, as gravels, fands, chalks, 
ftones, &c. which, laid on fuch lands, are of vaft fervice, to 
bind, fettle, ftiffen, faften, and warm it; and keep the fprings 
from ouzing up, and rifing into it: they, as it were, fqueeze 
and prefs them out at other cavities. 


The reft of the chapters in this book, to the number of four- 
teen, treat of hedges: the methods of raifing quickfets from feeds ; 
to plant them for fences; to keep thefe in order, and to make 
and plafh them, when at proper growth : alfo of the different forts 
of hedges, and the profits of them, &c. In which there are fome 
ufeful directions, (13.) though we think few that are unknown 
to the real practical hufbandman; and then they are fo blended 
with numbers of trifling notions and chimerical fancies (14), 

that 


(13) Such as the hint that the roots of old white thorns being beau- 
tifully knotted and veined, are fit for many of the elegant works of 
cabinet-makers, &c.—The beft method of making a ditch, viz. with 
floping fides and a narrow bottom, to cramp the feet of the cattle, 
and render it difficult for them to itand in it to crop the quick on the 
bank. — The method of man.ging the elder}, for a fence, &c. 
which feems ufeful and curious ; and we apprehend feveral other 
quick-growing fhrubs of which our Authors have not given the leat 
hint, might be ordered in the fame manner. 


ft A fhrub they fay, (and we believe truly) that cattle will not touch, 
(14) Such as, to {elect the poore/ /por of land for a nurfery 
of quickfets! Did thefe Gentlemen confider how weak their fets 
mutt be on fuch poor flow ground; how long in growing to a 
proper fize for tran{planting ; the lofs of tume this will occafion to an 
already (as they fay) ‘ tedious method ;’ the danger fuch weak, flow- 
growing tender plants are in of being killed by infe&ts and vermin, 
extremes of weather, &c. on poor land, beyond what ftrong forward, 
quick-growing plants on gocd land are; and how jimall a num- 
6 ber 
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that the ignorant in hufbandry will not be able to difcern one 
from Osta and to the experienced, we may re«fonably fup- 


pofe, they. gj already known. There are likewife feveral, as we 
think, confiderable defects; on fome of which (15) (that we mzy 


not 


ber may (for the above reafons) probably furvive on fuch land, not- 
withttanding all their care, while the principal one (of procuring them 
good rourifhment) is omit'ed ? We have had occafion to animadvert on 
this folveifm in planting, in the former part of our remarks. 


And what a faicy is that to foade the plants! to keep the fun, the 
all-enlivening, vivifying parent of nature, from affifting the young 
quick (by warming the ground, and rarefying and putting in motion 
their juices) to ftrike root! and how odd is it to talk of a * full {corch- 
ing fun,” at the two only feafons (as they fay) for planting a quick- 
fet-hedge, (i. e.) ‘ early in the fpring, or late in the autumn.’ 


It is equally chimerical to affert, that the ‘ richnefs of a foil tends 
‘ to throw the nourifhment in all fhrubs into the leaves, and 
‘not into the woody part.” Were this true, the pooreft ground 
would be the moft proper for hedges ; and yet, on fuch land, it is found, 
by obfervation and experience, that only furze, ling, and fuch like 
infignificant fhrubs will grow. 


(15) It is certainly an omiffion, or defect, of confiderable confe- 
quence, in fuch a complete work as this, not to give us any 
account of, nor even to mention, feveral ufeful and common fhrubs 
for hedges and firing, as the nut-hazel, afh, beech, maple, &c. 
&c. inftead of which we are entertained with long harangues on the 
holly, afhrub fo flow of growth, that it is not worth any farmer’s 
care ; the furze, a fhrub of little value, and not worth planting where 
any thing elfe will grow; and the bramble, or blackberry, (a ruiner and 
deftroyer of hedges, and good for nothing but that, and to tear the 
wool off the backs of the fheep. 


And where we are told, that the principal weeds which are defiruc- 
tive to hedges, are ‘ the white and black briony, bind-weed, and tra- 
* veller’s joy ;’ driars, as bad for hedges as fome of the others, are 
omitted: on the contrary, one kind of them, (the bramble or blackberry) 
is entered into the article of hedge-wocd-fhrubs, witha hint at the fhame 
that art does not imitate nature * in the propagation of it: becaufe, 
forfooth, fhe fometimes fupplies the defects of hedges with brambles. 
Wherea;, in truth, they much oftener occafion thoie defeéts, by kil- 
ling the hedge-wood where they are fuffered to grow. 


_ ™ Here our Authors feems to have exprefled themfelves fomewhat 
inaccurately, 


Their words run thus, ‘ Nature—fupplies the defects of hedges 


* with brambles ; and it is a fhame that art does not imitate them 
in this,” &c. We fuppofe they would, or fhould have faid, 


it isafhame, that art does not imitate asure (not them i.e. the 


brambles) in this, &c. 
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not be thought to bring any charge without proofs to fupport it) 
we have animadverted in the notes. 0 
9 





The Epigoniad. A Poem, in nine books. 12m0. 38. 6d. Edin- 
burgh. Hamilton, &c. 


HIS Poem, as the Author informs us, * is called the 

‘ Epigoniad, becaufe the heroes, whofe actions it cele- 
brates, have got the name of Lpigones,’ (Epigoni, he fhould have 
faid) ¢ being the fons of thofe who attempted the conqueft of 
¢ Thebes in a former expedition.’ 


When the Poet carries his Readers back into claffic antiquity, 
he feems in a peculiar manner to befpeak the patronage of the 
learned; for them his labours appear to be calculated, and 
from them alone he muft expect an adequate reward : but then, 
as he writes for the fcholar, it is expected that he himfelf fhould 
be one of the number. Poilefled of this advantage, the learned 
will regard him with fraternal tendernefs; and though he 
may not obtain the higheft applaufe, he is fure at leaft to meet 
with indulgence for flight defects. On the contrary, if he be de- 
tected of ignorance, when he pretends to learning, his cafe, in- 
deed, will deferve our pity: too antique to pleafe one party, 
and too modern for the other, he is deierted by both, read by 
jew, and foon forgotten by all, except his enemies. 


‘The Epigoniad feems to be one of thefe new old performances; 
a work that would no more have plea’ed a peripatetic of the 
academic grove, than it will captivate the unlettered fubfcriber 
to one of our circulating libraries. 


‘ Tradition,’ fays the Author in his preface) ¢ is the beft 
¢ ground on which a fable can be built, not only becaufe it 
€ gives the appearance of reality to things that are merely fidati- 
© tious, but likewife becaufe it fupplies a poet with the moft 
¢ proper materials fr his invention to work upon.’ We might 
have expected froin this remark, that he had not only taken tra- 
dition for the ground of his fable, but employed it alfo to guide 
him through the narration; neverthelefs, unfortunately, he has, 
not only forfook, but contradiéted it, on almoft every occafion: 
and given up the conduct of his poem, to an invention barren 
of incidents, or at beft productive of trifling ones. 


Euflathius, in his commentary upon the fourth book of the 
Iliad, gives us a lift of the nine warriors, who were called the 
Epi 
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Epigoni; moft of which our Author never once mentions in 
this poem, but, inftead of them introduces, not the defcendants 
of thofe unfortunate heroes who fell before Thebes in a former 
expedition, but feveral of their cotemporaries: as Vhefeus and 
Neftor, who had no motives of revenge to prompt them to this 
undertaking, ‘T’hefeus in particular was not there ; for we find 
in the Supppane of Euripides, that Thefeus went upon a former 
expedition’to Thebes, to procure funeral honours for the feven 
fathers of the Epigoni, who lay unburied before the walls of that 
city; and at the end of the fame tragedy we are told, that the 
capture of the city was referved for the Epigoni alone. Our 
Poet alfo gives Thefeus the conduct of the war, in contradiétion 
to Diodorus Siculus, who affirms, that by the advice of the 
oracle of Apollo, Alcmzon was conftituted Generalifimo. He 
likewife makes Creon King of Thebes; but Creon had been 
dead four years before; and Euftathius pofitively fays, that Lao- 
damas was at that time their King. 


The Author’s difregard of the traditions of the antients, is not 
more flagrant than his neglect of their manners and cuftoms ; 
thus he introduces Virgins as prieftefles at the altar of Venus *, 
talks of Styx as a river of fire +, gives a nymph the conveyance 
of winged fhoes ft, the caduceus of Mercury he calls his fcep- 
tre§, and inftead of the whiftle which Virgil defcribes as pendant 
from the neck of Polyphemus, our Author claps a bag on the 
giant’s back, 

—— around his fhoulders flung, 
His bag enormous, by a cable hung. 


Here is a large bag, and a very ftrong rope to tie it witha] ; 
but we cannot conceive what ufe the Cyclops had for fuch a bag, 
unle(s he chofe to wear it as our phyficians wear their fwords, 
merely for ornament. 


However, we muft acknowlege, though he had been minutely 
exact, nor ever tranfgrefied in any of the above mentioned parti- 
culars, his fubjeét is of fuch a nature as could at beft have afforded 
us but {mall fatisfation. We {peak with regard to our own par- 
ticular feelings ; and fome may perhaps wonder, when we affign 
as areafon of our difguft, our being confcicus, that the Poet 
believes not a fyllable of all he tells us. Poets, like flatterers, are 
only heard with pleafure, when they themfelves feem periuaded 
of the truth of all they deliver. Boileau, to convince us 
that he believes what he writes, avers, that if he has any fuccefs 
beyond his cotemporary poets, it is wholly owing to his bein 
juperior to them in point of truth. We have no reafon to doubr 


* Page 5. +t Page 8. t Page g. § Page 75. 
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but Homer, wno lived in an age of ignorance, and confequently 
of credulity, believed, or at leaft was thought to believe, what 
he relates: and Virgil, though he might not credit the ftory 
of Eneas, yet his countrymen gave credit to it. Witches and 


, enchanters, too, made a part of the popith re tw All we 
a 


may fo call it) in the days of Taflo: and the fubjeét of Paradife 
Loft is reverenced with almoft univerfal affent. Go=<th 


As we have nothing to commend in this Author’s plan, fo 
we have little to praife with refpect to his execution. He has, 
indeed, fome good lines, and here and there fomething of the 
true {pirit of poetry flafhes out; but what can be faid for fuch 
pafiages as the following ? 


The Gods afembled met ; and view’'d from far, 
Thebes and the various combats of the war. 
From all apart, the Paphian goddefs fat, 
And pity’d in her heart her fav’rite fate, 
Decreed to perith by the argive bands, 
Pallas’s art, Uydides’ mighty bands. 


That the Gods not only affembled but met, is truly marvel- 
Jous ; and as truly piteous is the diftrefs of poor Venus :—but 
we are chiefly ftruck with the Broughtonian Idea of Diomed’s 
mutton-fifis; which the Author feems fond of difplaying upon 
moft occafions, Thus in another place, p. 13. 





grafping in his mighty band 





The regal ftaff. 


Again, p. 67, 


Andremon firf, beneath his mighty band, 
Of life bereft. lay ftretch’d upon the fand. 


The hands of Minerva, too, though a lady, were, it feems, 
caft in the fame mould with thofe of her favourite Tydides, vide 
page 132, the prayer of Ulyfles, 


Great Queen of arts ! on thee my hopes depend : 


By thee my infant-arms were taught to throw 

The dart with certain aim, and bend the bow: 

Oft on my “ttle hands, immortal maid! 

To guide the fhaft, thy mighty bands were laid. ——~ 


Our witty countryman, Butler, fays, that 


—* Rhime the rudder is of verfes, 
¢ With which, like fhips, they fteer their courfes. 


And therefore, 
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‘ Thofe who write in rhyme ftill make 
© The one verfe for the other’s fake ; 

© For one fer fenfe, and one for rhyme, 
‘ I think’s fufficient at one time. 


Our handy Poet feems to have profited by this obfervation ; 
and therefore we need not wonder to fee him, like a good fteerf- 
man, fo conftantly keep his bands to the rudder; of which we 
have the following, among other inftances, viz. 


P. 13. ——grafping in his mighty hand, 
The regal ftaff, the fign of high command, 


in whofe /uperior hand, 
Confenting Princes plac’d their chief command. p- 14. 





the Prince, whofe fov’reign hand 
Sways the dread {cepter of fupreme command, 





Supine he fell amidft his native bands, 
And wrench’d the fixed dart with dying hands. p. 30. 


Only be men, and make the argive bands 
Dread in fucceeding times your mighty hands. p. 38. 


Their valiant Chief refign’d to ho/ftile hands, 
He thus aloud addrefs’d the fcatt’ring bands. p. 44. 


In the devoted line myfelf I ftand, 
And here muft perifh by fome Aoffile hand, p. 53- 


Silent amidft th’affembled peers he ftands, 
And wipes his falling tears with trembling hands *. p. 78. 


——— Thebes onev’ry fide affembled ftands, 
And fupplicates the Gods with /ifted hands. pe 80. 


Now in full view before the guards they ftand, 
The prieft difplays his enfigns in his hand. p. 81. 


the princely band, 
By turns prefented each his friendly hand. p. 83. 








they foon fhall feel my 4and, 
And rue that e’er they touch’d Trinacria’s firand. p.9go. 





with his weighty band, 
Their flight opprefs’d, and mix’d them with the fand: p. 92. 


Oblations vow’d, if, by his mighty hand, 
Conducted fafe, [ found my native land. p. gg. 


* The imagery in this couplet being perfeétly juft, we are fome- 


what concerned that two fuch good lines fhould fall into fuch bad 
company, 
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Thefe eyes beheld when, with a ruthle’s hand, 
My wretched mates you murder’d on the itrand. p. 108. 


If heav’ns dread fov’reign, to my vengeful hand 
His wafting flames would yield, and forked brand. p. toz. 


Who ftill intent to catch it where it ftands, 

And grafp the fhining meteor with his hands. p. 103. 
eae‘ equity and public right demands, 

That Thebes fhould fall by our avenging hands. p 110. 


Now round the flaming hearth th' aflembly flands, 
And Thefeus thus invokes with /ified bands. p. 118. 


Any bold warrior of the Argive bands, 
Againft a Theban lifts his boffi/e hands. ibid. 


The chief of Argos, warriors! firft demands 
Funereal honours from our grateful hands. p. 12}. 


As when the fire of Gods, with wrat/ful hand, 
Drives the fwift light’ning and the forked brand. p. 133. 


Him Tydeus lov’d, and in his faithful hand, 
Hai plac’d the fceptre of fupreme command. p. 146. 





Never, obfequious to thy mad command, 
Againit the foe I'll lift a boffile bend. pp. 150. 


The fcourge of Thebes, whofe wide deftroying hand | 
Has thinn'’d our armies in their native land. p. 171. 


That no bold warrior of the Theban bands, 
This maid thall violate with bofile hands. p. 173. 


Whofe feeble age the prefent aid demands, 
And kind affittance of my filial hands. p. 179. 


- by command 
The captive violates with hoffe band. p. 181. 


with vengeful hands, 
He dealt deftruction ’midtt Theban bands. ibid, 


the bow commands, 
And arrows facred, from his mighty hands. p. 189. 














—— round this heart the furies wave their brands, 
And wring my entrails with their /urning hands. p. 199. 





Obfequious for your laft commands, 
And tenders to your need his willing bands, p. 204. 





With an unrelenting hand, 
Fix, in the bows beneath, a flaming brand. p- 209. 


If great Alcide: liv’d, her tow’rs fhould ftand, 
Safe and protected by his mighty band. p. 211. 
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— the forked brand, 
Which for deitru€tion arms thy mighty and. p. 23%. 





In his mighty band, 
Brandith’d with gefture fierce a burning brand. p. 243. 





Myfelf, my daughters, dragg’d by Aofiile bands, 
Our dignity exchang’d for fervile bands. p. 266. 


Such facrifice Caffandra’s ghoft demands, 
And {uch 1’ll offer with determin’d hands. p. 280. 


and ftand 
A rampart to oppofe my vengeful band. ibid. 





Creon in vain the defp’rate rout withftands 
With fharp reproaches and windidive hands. p. 286. 


To the foregoing citations we could have added many others 
of the fame fort, (viz. from pages 5, 17, 36, idem, 40, 45, 615 
65, 78, 79, 84, 85, 93, 96, 109, 111, 126, 166, 190, 209, 
212, 250, 264, 272, 273, 281;) but thefe are more than fufi- 
cient to convince the critics at George’s and the Bedford, that 
verfes have hands as well as feet. 


Our northern bard frequently feems, indeed, at fome lofs for 
a variety of language, which has led him into many difguft- 
ful repetitions. ‘Thus, p. 13, Diomed charges Talthybius. 





, to convene from tent to tent 
The Kings to Eteon’s lofty monument. 


Where they meet accordingly, p. 15. and T’ydides is exhorted 


—- — _ — to declare 
What caufe convenes the fenate of the war. 
— — — — Tydides thus reply’d, 
Princes! I have not now the hoft conven'd, 
For fecrets by intelligence obtain’d. 


It is faid this poem is a Scotch production; but p. 31, we 
meet with the following notorious Londoni/m. 
Prefumptuous youth forbear, 
To tempt the fury of my flying fpear, 
That warrior there was by my Javelin flain.— 





That there, and this here, had, doubtlefs, their origin in Cheap- 
fide ; but how they found their way down to Scotland, is a myf- 
tery which our Poet is beft able to unriddle. 

Elfewhere, however, our bard feems more ftrongly attracted 
towards the Hibernian fhores; particularly where he makes Ju- 
piter apprehenfive left Fate fhould forget to be fatal, and, Harle- 
quin-like, jump down her own throat, To explain this enig- 
may 
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ma, we muft give our Author’s own words ; for no others can 
do him equal Juftice. Jove’s mefflenger thus addrefles 
Apollo, p. 74. 


Ruler of light! let now thy car defcend, 

So Jove commands, and night her fhade extend, 
Elie Thebes muft perifh ; and the doom of fate, 
Anticipated, have an earlier date, 

Than fate decrees: far, like devouring flame, 
Tydides threatens all the TTheban name. 





But it is no uncommon thing for this Poet to employ his Ce- 
leftials in a manner fomewhat incomprehenfible to mere mortal 
underftandings. Page 76, War, like a brawling brat, who 
cries and frets himfelf to fleep in his cradle, rocks itfe/f to reft 
in much the fame mood : 


—-—<— the maitial clangors ceafe, 
And war tumultuous lulls itfelf to peace. 


As contending countries and cities feverally claimed the 
honour of having produced the Author of the Iliad, fo, we 
forefee, will various parts of the Britifh empire contend for 
that of having given us the Author of the Epigoniad. And as 
the authority of the Review will, doubtlefs, be quoted, in 
fupport of the conjectures and proofs that fhall in future times be 
advanced on this occafion, we have been careful to note our fe- 
veral obfervations with regard to this matter. England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland have been mentioned ; but here comes a 
line that feems to vacate all their claims, and by its gurgling, 
or turkey-cock found, to point out fome other part of the world, 
—but whether Wales, or Germany, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
let the Reader determine. Here it is, taken from p. 114, where 
Difcord is defcribed in her flight from Hell. 


Gliding meteorous, like a frream of flames 


But if fometimes a rumbling line chance to offend the nicer 
ear, it will meet with more frequent opportunities of Juliing 
itfelf to peace, by the help of many a foothing couplet, like the 
following, from p. 134. 





In ev’ry art, my friends! you all excell, 
And each deferves a prize for Looting well. 


P. 248. —— here, in doubtful poife, the battle bings *, 
Faint is the hoft, and wounded 4a/f + the Kings. 


Again, page 285. 


Rank above rank the living ftructure grows, 
As lettling bees the pendent beap compofe, 





* What country word is this? + Precifely half? 
Which 
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Which in fome fhade or vaulted cavern, dings, 
Woven thick with complicated feet and wings. 


an indi&tment in the court of criticifm. 
p. 242, we have the following ftrange couplet 


Graceful the goddefs turn’d, and with a voice, 
Bold, and fuperior to the vulgar zoi/z, 
O’er all the field commands.—- 





Thames-ftreet. 


famples already produced. 


— With thirft of glory fir'’d, 

Crete’s valiant inonarch to the prize afpir’d ; 
With Sparta’s younger chief ¢; Ulyfles came ; 

} And brave Clearchus, emulous of fame, 
A wealthy warrior from the Samian fhore, 
In cattle rich, and heaps of precious ore : 
Dittinguith’d in the midft the heroes flood, 
Eager to plunge into the fhining flood. 





His brother’s ardor purpos’d to reftrain, 
Atrides &rove, and counfel’d thus in vain : 
Defitt, my brother! fhun th’unequal ftrife ; 
For late you ftood upon the verge of life: 
No mortal man his vigor can retain, 





If now you perifh in the wat’ry way, 


Defift, refpect my counfel, and be wile, 
Some other Sparian in your place will rife 

To change his bro:her’s purpofe thus he try’d, 
But Menelaus refolute reply'd : 

Brother, in vain you urge me to forbear, 
From love and fond affection prompt to fear ; 





+ Menelaus. 


If bad rhimes are to be deemed, as fome think they are, a 
capital defe€t, our Author will be capitally convicted on many 
For inftance, 


The badnefs of the rhyme in the two firft lines is, however, 
their fmalleft imperfection: Minerva, fure, will never pardon 
the ungraceful mention he has made of her 
vociferation ; which according to the idea here raifed, would 
even filence the loudeft water-nymph in the neighbourhood of 


goddeisthip’s 


But as it may, and not unreafonably, be urged, in our Poet’s 
favour, that a few fingle lines, or couplets, culled from different 
parts of his work, are by no means to be confidered as a fair {pe- 
cimen of the whole ; we fhall conclude with his entire defcrip- 
tion of a fwimming-match, which, though we have difapproved 
his choice of the fport, will fhew the Author to fomewhat more 
advantage than, poffibly, the Reader may expect, from the 


| When flowing wounds have emptied ev’ry vein. 


Grief upon grief fhall cloud this mournful day. 
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For firm as e’er before my limbs remain, 
To dafh the fluid waves, or fcour the plain. 


He faid, and went before. The heroes move 
To the dark covert of a neighbouring grove ; 
Which to the bank its fhady walks extends, 
Where, mixing with the lake, a riv’let ends. 
Prompt to contend, their purple robes they loofe, 
Their figur’d vefts, and gold emnbroider’d foes ; 
And through the grove defcending to the ftrand, 
Along the flow’ry bank in order ftand 
As when in fome fair temple’s facred fhrine, 

A ftatue ftands, exprefs’d by {kill divine, 
Apollo's, or the herald pow’rs, who brings, 
Jove’s mighty mandates on his airy wings ; 
The form majeftic awes the bending crowd: 
In port and ftature fuch the heroes ittood. 


Starting at once ; with equal ftrokes they fweep 
The fmooth expanfe, and fhoot into the deep; 
The Cretan chief exerting all his force, 

His rivals far furpafs’d, and led the courfe; 
Behind, Atrides, emulous of fame; 
Clearchus next ; and laft Ulyffes came. 

And now they meafur’d back the watry fpace, 
And faw from far the limits of the race. 
Ulyffes then with thirft of glory fir'’d, 

The Samian left, and to the prize afpir'd ; 
Who, emulous, and dreading to be lait, 
With equal fpeed the Spartan hero pafs’d. 
Alarm’d, the Cretan monarch ftrove with pain, 
His doubtful hopes of conqueft to maintain ; 
Exerting ev’ry nerve, his limbs he ply’d, 
And wifhing, from afar the fhore deicry’d: 
For near and nearer {till Ulyffes prefs’d, 

The waves he felt rebounding from his breait. 
With equal zeal for victory they itrove, 

When gliding fudden from the roofs of Jove, 
Pallas approach’d ; behind a cloud conceal’d, 
Ulyffes only faw her form reveal'd. 

Majeflic by the hero’s fide fhe /tood; 

Her fhining fandals prefs’d the trembling flood. 
She whifper’d foft, as when the weltern breeze, 
Stirs the thick reeds, or fhakes the ruitling trees ; 
Still fhall thy foul, with endlefs thir of fame, 
Afpire to victory in ev’ry game. 

The honours which from bones and finews rife, 
Are lightly valu’d by the good and wile: 
To envy ftill they roufe the human kind ; 

And ofi, than courted, better far declin'd, 

‘lo brave Idomenéus yield the race, 

Contented to obtain the fecond place. 
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The goodefs thus: while, firetching to the land, 
With joy the Cretan chief approach’d the ftrand ; 
Ulyffes next arriv’d, and, fpent with toil, 

The weary Samian grafp’d the welcome foil. 


But far behind, the Spartan warrior lay, 
Fatigu’d and fainting im the watry way. 
Thrice ftruggling from the lake, his head he rear'd ; 
And thrice tmploring aid, his voice was heard. 
The Cretan monarch haftes the youth to fave, 
And Ithacus again divides the wave: 
With force renew’d, their manly limbs they ply, 
And from their breatts the whit’ning billows fly. 
Full in the midft a rocky ifle divides, 
The liquid fpace, and parts the filver tides ; 
Once cultivated, now with thickets green 
O’erfpread, two hillocks and a vale between. 
Here dwelt an aged fwain ; his cottage ftood 
Under the cliffs, encompafs’d by a wood. 
From poverty fecure, he heard afar, 
In peace profound, the tumults of the war. 
Mending a net before his rural gate, 
From other toils repos’d, the peafant fat, 
When firft the voice of Menelaus came, 
By ev’ning breezes wafted from the ftream. 
He rofe; and, turning wlience the voice was heard, 
Far ftruggling in the deep, the youth wets: 
Haft’ning, his iff he loos’d, and fpread the fail, 
Some prefent god fupply’d a profp’rous gale: 
For as the Spartain chief, with toil fubdu’d, 
Hopelefs of life, was finking in the flood ; 
The fwain approach’d, and in his barge receiv’d 
Him fafe, from danger imminent retriev’d. 


Upon a willow’s trunk Therfites fat, 
Contempt ard laughter fated to create, 
Where, bending from a hollow bank, it hung, 
And rooted to the mould’ring furface clung ; 
He faw Atrides fafe ; and thus aloud, 
With leer malign, addrefs’d the lift’ning croud. 
Here on the flow’ry turf a hearth fhall ftand ; 
A hecatomb the fav’ring Gods demand, 
Who fav'd Atrides in this cire debate, 
And {natch’d the hero from the jaws of fate. 
WitpQnt his aid, we all might quit the field ; 
Ulyiles, Ajax, and Tydides yield: 
His mighty arm alone the hoft defends, 
But dire difafter ftill the chief attends : 
Latt fun beheld him vanquifh'd on the plain; 
Then warriors fav’d him, now a fhepherd fwain. 
Defend him ftill from perfecuting fate! 
Protect the hero whe proteéts the fiate ; 

Guard 
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Guard him amidét the dangers of the war ; 

And when he {wims, let aid be never far ! 

He faid, and {corn and laughter to excite, 

His features foul he writh’d, with envious fpite, 
Smiling contempt, and pleas’d his rancrous heart 
With aiming thus oblique a venom’d dart. 

But joy’d not long; for foon the faithlefs wood, 
Strain’d from the root, refign’d him to the flood. 
Plunging and fputt’ring, as his arms he fpread, 
A load of foil came thund’ring on his head, 
Slipt from the bank: along the winding fhore, 
With laughter loud he heard the ecchoes roar, 
When from the lake his crooked form he rear’d, 
With horror pale, with blotting clay befmear’d : 
Then clamb’ring by the trunk in fad difmay, 
Which, half immers’d, with all its branches lay, 
Confounded, to the tents he fkulk’d along, 
Amidft the fhouts and infults of the throng. 


If any fhould imagine, that we have been rather fevere upon 
this Author, let it be obferved in our excufe, that his prefump- 
tuous attack of fo fuperior a character as that of the late Mr. 
Pope, has juftly divefted him of all title to favour: read the 
following extract from his preface *. 


‘ The language [of the Epigoniad] is fimple and artlefs. 
This I take to be a beauty rather than a defeé?: for it gives an 
air of antiquity to the work, and makes the ftyle more fuitable 
to the fubject. The quaintne/s of Mr. Pope’s expreffion, in his 
tranflation of the Iliad and Odyffey, is not at all fuitable either 
to the antiquity, or majeftic gravity of his author, and contributes 
more to make his fable appear vain and abfurd, than any circum- 


france that feems of fo little moment could ea/ily be fuppofed to do. 


He mutft be a taftelefs critic, indeed, who could remain 
unmoved, after perufing fo dogmatical a fentence, pronounced 
by /uch a poet, upon SUCH A GENIus! 


Cn ee ee ee ee. 2) 


* This preface, however, upon the whole, fhews the author to be 
a man of more reading and tafte than his Poem {peaks him ; and had 
he publifhed that difcourfe without the Epigoniad, and committed 
the latter to the flames, his reputation would have fuftained no lofs 


on that account. G. 
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( 239 ) 
ODES. By Mr. Gray. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


S this publication feems defigned for thofe who have form- 
ed their tafte by the models of antiquity, the generality 
of Readers cannot be fuppofed adequate Judges of its me- 
rit; nor will the Poet, it is prefumed, be greatly difappointed if 
he finds them backward in commending a performance not en- 
tirely fuited to their apprehenfions. We cannot, however, 
without fome regret behold thofe talents fo capable of giving 
pleafure to all, exerted in efforts that, at beft, can amufe only 
the few; we cannot behold this rifing Poet feeking fame among 
the learned, without hinting to him the fame advice that Ifo~ 
crates ufed to give his Scholars, Study the People. This ftudy it 
is that has conducted the great Matters of antiquity up to im- 
mortality. Pindar himfelf, of whom our modern Lyrift is an 
imitator, appears entirely guided by it. He adapted his works 
exactly to the difpofitions of his countrymen. Irregular enthu- 
fiaftic, and quick in tranfition,—he wrote for a people incon- 
ftant, of warm imaginations, and exquifite fenfibility. He 
chofe the moft popular fubjecéts, and all his allufions are to cuf- 
toms well known, in his days, to the meaneft perfon*. 


His Englifh Imitator wants thofe advantages. He {peaks to a 
people not eafily impreffed with new ideas; extremely tenaci- 
ous of the old; with difficulty warmed; and as flowly coolin 
again. —How unfuited then to our national character is that fpe- 
cies of poetry which rifes upon us with unexpected flights! 
Where we mutt haftily catch the thought, or it flies from us; 
and, in fhort, where the Reader muft largely partake of the Po- 
et’s enthufiafm, in order to tafte his beauties. To carry the 
parallel a little farther ; the Greek Poet wrote in a language the 
moft proper that can be imagined for this {pecies of compofition; 
lofty, harmonious, and never needing rhyme to heighten the 
numbers. But, for us, feveral unfuccefsful experiments feem 
to prove that the Englifh cannot have Odes in blank Verfe; 
while, on the other hand, a natural imperfection attends 
thofe which are compofed in irregular rhymes :—the fimilar found 
often recurring where it is not expected, and not being found 
where it is, creates no fmall confufion to the Reader,—who, 
as we have not feldom obferved, beginning in all the folemnity of 


* The beft Odes of Pindar are faid to be thofe which have been 
deftroyed by time; and even they were feldom recited ainong the 
Greeks, without the adventitious ornaments of mufic and cancing. 
Our Lyric Odes are feldom fet off with thefe advantages, which, tri- 
fling as they feem, have alone given immortality to the works of 


Quinault. 


poetic 
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poetic elocution, is by frequent difappointments of the rhyme, 
at laft obliged to drawl out the uncomplying numbers irito digg. 
greeable prote. 


It is, by no means, our defign to detract from the merit of 
our Author’s prefent attempt: we would only intimate, that an 
Englifh Poet,—one whom the Mufe has mark’d for her own, 
could produce a more luxuriant bloom of fiowers, by cultivat- 
ing fuch as are natives of the foil, than by endeavouring to force 
the exotics of another climate: or, to {peak without a meta- 
phor, fuch a genius as Mr. Gray might give greater pleafure, 
and acquire a larger portion of fame, if, inftead of being an 
imitator, he did juftice to his talents, and ventured to be more 
an original. Thefe two Odes, it muft be confefled, breath 
much of the fpirit of Pindar, but then they have caught the feem- 
ing obfcurity, the fudden tranfition, and hazardous epithet, of 
his mighty mafter; all which, though evidently intended for 
beauties, will, probably, be regarded as blemifhes, by the g2- 
nerality of his Readers. In fhort, they are in fome meafure, a 
reprefentation of what Pindar now appears to be, though per- 
haps, not what he appeared to the States of Greece, when they 
rivalled each other in his applaufe, and when Pan himfelf was 
feen dancing to his melody, 


In conformity to the antients, thefe Odes confift of the Strophe, 
Antifiropbe, and Epode, which, in each Ode, are thrice repeated. 
The Strophes have a correfpondent refemblance in their ftri€ture 
and numbers: and the Antiitrophe and Epode alfo bear the fame 
fimilitude. ‘The Puct feems, in the firft Ode particularly, to de- 
fign the Epode as a complete air to the Strophe and Antiftrophe, 
which have more the appearance of Recitative. “There was a 
neceflity for thefe divifions among the antients, for they ferved 
as directions to the dancer and mufician; but we fee no reafon 
why they fhould be continued among the moderns; for, inftead 
of affifting, they will but perplex the Mufician, as our mufic 
requires a more frequent tranfition from the Air to the Recita- 
tive than could agree with the fimplicity of the antients. 


The firft of thefe Poems celebrates the Lyric Mufe. It 
feems the moft laboured performance of the two, but yet we 
think its merit is not equa: to that of the fecond. It feems to 
want that regularity of plan upon which the fecond is founded ; 
and though it abounds with images that {trike, yet, unlike the 
fecond, it contains none that are affecting. 


In the fecond Antiftro;he the Bard thus marks the progrefs 
of Poetry. 
In 
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II. 


In climes beyond the folar road, 
Where fhaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Mufe has broke the twilight-gloom 
To cheer the fhivering natives dull abode. 
And oft beneath the od’rous fhade 
Of Chili’s boundlefs forefts laid, 
She deigns to hear the favage youth repeat, 
In loofe numbers wildly {weet 
‘Their feather-cin€tured Chiefs, and dufky loves. 
, Her track, where’er the Goddefs roves, 
Glory purfue, and generous fhame, 
Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holy flame, 


There is great fpirit in the irregularity of the numbers to- 
wards the conclufion of the foregoing ftanza. 


IT. 3. 


Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s fleep, 
Ifles, that crown th’ Egean deep, 
Fields, that cool Iliffus laves, 
Or where Mzander’s amber waves 
In lingering lab’rinths creep, 
How do your tuneful Echoes languifh, 
Mute, but to the voice of Anguifh ? 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Infpiration breath’d around : 
Ev'ry fhade and hollow’d fountain, 
Murmur’d deep a folemn found : 
Till the fad Nine in Greece’s evil hour 
’ Left their Parnaffus for the Latian plains. 
A Alike they fcorn the pomp of tyrant-power, 
J And coward Vice, that revels in her chains, 
n When Latium had her lofty fpirit loft, 
d They fought, oh Albion! next thy fea-encircled coaft. 
c 





* IIT. 2. 
Far from the fun and fummer-gale, 4 
rt In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid, | 
What time, where lucid Avon ftray’d, : 
ms .° To him the mighty mother did unveil : 
0 Her awfe! face: The dauntlefs child 4 
F Stretch’d forth his little arms, and {mil'd. | 
1¢ This pencil take, fhe faid, whofe colours clear, 


Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too thefe golden keys, immortal boy ! 


fs This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
In Or ope the facred fource of fympathetic tears. 
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On arock, whole hauchty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Rob’d in the fab'e garb of Woe, 
With haggard eyes the Poet ftood ; 
(Loofe his beard and hoary hair 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a matier’s hand, and prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep torrows of his iyre. 
‘ Hark how each giant-oak, and defart cave, 
* Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 


‘ O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave, 


* Revenge ou thee in hoarfer murmers breath ; 


Vocal no more, fince Cambria’s fatal dav, 


* To high-born Hoel’s harp, or loft Liewellyn’s lay. 
i. 3. 
‘ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
~ 


That bhufh’d the ttormy main: 
Brave Urien fleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 


220 } : es as, 
Modred, whole mavic iong 


* Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top’d head. 


* On dreary Arvon’s thore they he, 

Smear’d with gore, and ghaitly pale: 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens fail ; 
The famiihed eagle icreams, and pafies by. 
* Dear loit companions of my tuneful art, 

* Dear, as the light that vifits thefe fad eyes, 
¢ Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
* Ye died amidtt your dying country’s cries—— 
‘ No more I weep. They do not fleep. 

* On yonder clitis, a griefly band, 

I fee them fit, they linger yet, 

Avengers of their native land; 


e.cmUrA 

































The fecond * Ode is founded on a tradition current in Wale; 
¢ that Edward the firft, when he compleated the conqueft of 
¢ that country, ordered all the Bards that fell into his hands to 
The Author feems to have taken the hint of 
this fubject from the fifteenth Ode of the firlt book of Horace, 
Our Poet introduces the only (urviving Bard of that country in 
concert with the {pirits of his murdered brethren, as prophetical. 
ly denouncing woes upon the Conqueror and his potterity. The 
circumftances of grief and horror in which the Bard is repre. 
fented, thofe of terror in the preparation of the votive web, 
and the myftic obfcurity with which the prophecies are deliver. 
ed, will give as much pleafure to thot: who relifh this fpecies of 
compofition, as any thing that has hitherto appeared in our lan- 
guage, the Odes of Dryden himfelf not excepted, 
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© With me in dresdful harmony they join, 
‘ And weave with bloody hands the uffue of thy line. 


i. Rs 


“* Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
“* The winding-fheet of Edwzrd’s race. 
«‘ Give ample room, and verge enough, 
“© The characters of hell to trace.’"— 


When the prophetic incantation is finifhed, the Bard thus 
nervoully concludes. 


‘ Enough for me: with joy I fee 
* The diiferent doom our fates aflign. 
* Be thine defpair, and fcepr’red care, 
‘ To triumph, and to die, are mine.’ 
He {peke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring ude he plung’d to endlefs night. 


Go 





To th AuTHORsS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


On the Death of AZ. de Fontenelle. 
(From Freron’s Fournal.) 


HE celebrated M. de Fontenelle has lately finifhed a long 

and illuftrious life. He was born at Rouen the 11th of 
February, 1657, and died at Paris the gth of January, 1757. 
In order to form a proper judgment of his merit, it may not be 
amifs to confider him as the Genius of the French Academy, 
and as Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. In the former 
view, his bold dereliction of the antients, the abftraétednefs of 
his ideas, the fubtilty of his reflections, his too curious re- 
fearches into the more invifible fprings of the human heart, the 
embarraflment of his language, the epigrammatical turn of his 
phrafes, and, if the expreffion may be allowed, the refined po- 
licy of his ftile, did not procure him many admirers among 
people of true tafte. His Plurality of Words, his Dialogues of 
the Dead, his Letters from the Chevalier‘d’ Her***, his E- 
clogues, his Comedies, are undoubtedly very ingenious pers 
formances, but they abound with an affectation, and a falfe 
brilliance, that renders them difagreeable, efpecially to thofe 
who are converfant with the real beauties, and elegant fimplici- 
ty, fo ftriking, and fo charming, in the principal works of the 
reeks and Romans: can it then be wondered at, that Mr. de 
Fentenelle found himfelf expofed to the cenfure of Defpreaux, 
Racine, Roufleau, and to the criticifms of Bruyere, Rollin, 
R 2 Desfon- 
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Desfontaines, &c. all zealous defenders of antiquity, and very 
competent judges? ‘They all looked upon him as a dangerous 
innovator in points of learning and literary tafte. What, in- 
deed, has been the confequence with tholfe Writers who have 
been tempted to imitate him? Inftead of following their own 
genius, which, perhaps, would have happily conduéted them, 
they have endeavoured tv tread in his fteps, and they have there. 
by been mifled. 





As Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, M. de Fontenelle 
merits our utmoft refpects. He exercifed this employment, dur- 
ing forty years, with the higheft and moft deferved reputation, 
His truly learned, truly ufeful Hiftory of that body, is univer- 
fally acknowleged as a work of the firft rank. It is juftly ad- 
mired for the regularity, precifion, and perfpicuity of the ex- 
tracts; the neatnefs with which it is conceived, the clearnefs of 
the ftile, and the method whereby the moft abftracted fubjects 
are reconciled to the capacities of lefs intelligert Readers. 


What cannot enough be praifed in M. de Fontenelle, is, his 
confiftency of character, decency of manners, and _politenefs 
of behaviour ; his being always able to maintain the good opi- 
nion of the great world, his particular talent of rendering him- 
felf pleafing to the fair fex, the delicacy and gallantry of his wit, 
which readily furnifhed him with tho‘e agreeable nothings, thofe 
{mart repartees, thofe lively jefts, that are rarely obferved to 
come from a ftudious man. The great Corneille, his uncle, 
had not thefe graces and accomplifhments. The nephew ren- 
dered Letters equally amiable and re(pectable. By his condué 
he defeated the prejudices raifed againft learning by the ill beha- 
viour of many Authors, who, both in their actions and their 
writings, feem to have regarded neither the public, nor them- 
felves, nor their profetiion. 


Both the efteem, and the long life, that M. de Fontenelle 
enjoyed, may be afcribed, at leaft in part, to his own wifdom. 
The paffions that delight, torment, difgrace, and abridge our 
exiftence, had no command over him. He neither fell a fa- 
crifice to the flames of love, the firebrands of hatred, the 
fnakes of envy, the demon of play, the ardour of ftudy, 
nor the poilon of melancholy. He was a practical Philofo- 
pher, a Sage, whofe tranquil foul was undifturbed by any 
violent fhocks. He had his fettled hours for fleep, for waking, 
fur bufinefs, for nuurifhment, and for amufements. He had 
betimes traced, as it were, a circle, the degrees of which 
he regularly traveiled through, without ever deviating. He 
{cems to have formed to hinicif a particular fyftem, upon the 
general tyftem of thoie ghobes that roll over our heads, and un- 
der 
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der our feet, and which, in their courfes, obierve a conftant and 
regular order.—Perhaps it may be the defign of Nature, that 
all animal beings, which are but fo many little worlds, fhould 
rerulate themfelves upon the plan of the grand machine of the 
univerfe, which would very foon be deftroyed fhould it fwerve 
from its eftablifhed laws. But whatever there may be in this 
opinion, it does not appear a very extraordinary thing, that 
with fo much circum{pection and regularity, M. de Fontenelle, 
born alfo with a good, tho’ not the moft robuit, conftitution, 
fhould have lived to fee a COMPLEAT CENTURY. 
L 





A Letter to the Right Honourable the Lord B——y. Being an 
Enquiry into the Merit of his Defence of Minorca. 8vo. 1s. 
May. 





HE Author of this Letter opens his addrefs to the Lord 

5 v, with a profeffion, that he is not led to an en- 
quiry into the merits of his Lordfhip’s defence of Minorca, by 
any private difguits; and then proceeds in the following words. 





‘Ido not now, my Lord, condemn, or even accufe you: 
¢ All that I fuppofe at prefent, is, that it is poffible at leaft, that 
¢ your conduct may have been blameable. If that fhould have 
‘ been the cafe, what muft be the fentiments of thofe younger 
¢ Officers who ferved under you; when after having feen you 
‘neglect thofe attentions which a good Governor ought to 
‘have, they come home and find you applauded by the whole 
* nation for your defence? 


‘ Should they think thefe applaufes juft, they muft be con- 
‘ firmed in the moft dangerous miftakes; which in fome fu- 
‘ ture fieze may have a very fatal influence on their own beha- 
‘ viour; and they may afterwards plead your bad conduét as a 
* precedent, by which to juftify their own neglect of their du- 
‘ty. It, on the other hand, thev fhould be fenfible of your 
‘ defects, and inwardly laugh at thofe public honours which 
‘ they know you never merited ; yet what a difcouragement 1s 
‘ this to every noble arm to deferve well of the public by true 
* bravery and right condu&t ;_ to fee thofe who have behaved ill, 
* meet with a more general applaufe, and rewarded with greater 
‘ honour, than thofe who have behaved well.’ 


Having premifed thefe general motives, he purfues the en- 
quiry, which confitts of a number of charges, 1{t. That Lord 
B——y was pleafed to make the following declaration : 


R 3 “¢ That 
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«© That it is the duty of a Governor to remain in one fixt 
«¢ place, to receive his intelligence: he has his people to fend 
*¢ out for intelligence, and is to remain there to give his or- 
$¢ ders. And, if from curiofity he goes out to the outworks, 
«¢ ict is impoflible to fay what length of time it may be before 
s¢ he may be wanted. As he remains there, he can know no- 
$¢ thing but what he receives from others: and I took no mi-: 
¢ nutes to have recourfe to: therefore what I have declared js 

to be underftood only as matter of hearfay.” 


nw 


The Letter-Writer firft controverts the pofition here laid 
down by-his Lordfhip, ‘* that a Governor fheuld remain in a 
“¢ fixed place ;” then he proceeds to prove the neceffity of a 
Governor’s keeping a Journal of the fieze: and, in both cafes, 
fupports his argumenté by authorities. 


a. That his Lordfhip did not order the hou‘es to be pulled 
down which ftvod contigu: us to the outworks. 3. That he 
fatigued his foldiers with unneceflary duties, which might have 
been difcharged by the Minorquins as well. 4. That he ne- 
glecied to {poil the roads, and drive off the cattle. 5. That 
he ordered the foldiers to knock off the heads of the wine hogf- 
heads, and throw away the wine, for the fake of taking the 
empty cafk., to fillthem with earth; by which thoughtlets im- 
ae the men were reduced to the fcanty allowance of 

alf apintaday. 6. That he imprudently left the corn-mills 
ftanding and entire. 7. That he omitted to put the ramparts, 
and other works, in proper repair. 8. That he furrendered 
without any apparent good reaion for capitulation. 


The Author enlarges upon thefe feveral charges of his Lord- 
fhip’s fuppofed mifec nduét, particularly cn the laft, concerning 
the furrender ; Of which, he fays, * That as great as the mif- 
¢ fortune wa: of lofing the Queen’s Redoubt, (which, as he 
§ f-ems to think, might have been prevented) yet the lofs of an 
€ outwork was never yet thought a fufficient reafon for furren- 
$ dering aplace before a breach was made, or a fingle cannon 
€ erected to batter in breach.—That the principal difticulty of 
€ a fiege, has hitherto been always reckoned the ftorming of 
¢ the Counterfcarp— And that till theCounterfcarp is taken, there 
€ is no approaching the Ditch, or battering in breach.’ He 
likewife takes notice, thatif the defence of Minorca was a juft 
one, it was a.tended with a miraculous circumftance in the pre- 
fervation of the men; __ for that there is fcarce an inftance of 4 
town’s being well defended, where at leaft a quarter, common 


ly athird, often a half, of the garrifon are not dilabled during 
the fiege, 


The 
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The juftice of this Enquiry depends on the truth of the facts 
on which it is founded. “fhe Author, however, has drawn his 
inferences from the facts he has ftated, with great temper, and, 
with an appearance at leaft, of candour. Wherever he has laid 
down any general principles of duty, he has cited authorities in 
confirmation of his doétrine: and, upon the whole, as he ap- 
pears to be no incompetent Engineer; we muft likewife do him 
the juftice to acknowlege, that he has acquitted himfelf with 


credit, asa Writer. 





A full Anfwer to an infamous Libel, intitled, A Letter to the 
Right Honourable the Lord B y> &c. Lo which is pre- 
fixed, an exaé? Plan of Fort St. Philip’s, with proper Refer- 


ences. 8vO. 18. Reeve. 





HE Anfwerer fets out with great warmth and indigna- 
_ tion, accufing the Author of the Letter * to Lord B—y, 
of mifreprefentation ; and want of candour, With regard to 
the firft charge, exhibited by the Letter-Writer againft his 
Lordfhip, the Anfwerer takes notice, that it is far from the cha- 
racter of a candid writer, to extraét Lord B——y’s evidence 
on Mr. Byng’s trial, from the account publifhed by Mr. Cooke ; 
when he knew that one was publifhed by Authority, under 
the careof Mr. Fearn, the Judge- Advocate; wherein his Lord- 
fhip’s declaration is worded in a very different manner, as fol- 
lows : 


“ T beg leave, fays Lord B—y, to obferve to the Court, 
** that it is the duty of a Governor to abide in one conftant 
“ fixed place: For otherwife if he was to go out of curtofity to 
** view any of the outworks, it might be a long time before he 
*¢ might be found fhould he be wanted: ‘Therefore he muft de- 
*¢ pend on the reports of others: And J have not been allowed to 
“© make ufe of Minutes.” 


It is obfervable, that both thefe accounts agree as to his Lord- 
fhip’s declaration, ‘ that it isthe duty of a Governor to remain 
** in one fixed place.” And the Anfwerer contents himfelf with 
faying,—* That it cannot be doubted, but that his Lordfhip 


ao 


o 


* The Reader, by referring to our account of tha: Letter, wil fee 
the abitraét of the feveral Charges exhibited againft his Lerdthip ; 
and by clofely attending to them, will be better able to determine the 
merits of the prefent contelt, 


R 4 © when 
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¢ when he delivered himfelf thus to the Court-Martial, had 4 
© view to his own particular cafe. For that as there was not 
one Colonel to take the chief command, in cafe of an accj- 
© dent, it would have been highly imprudent to expofe a life, of 
€ fo great confequence, through vain curiofity, or in doing that 
¢ which might be, and he took care was, effec?ually performed 
© by proper Officers.’ 





ut wegannot help obferving, that his Lordfhip has laid 
d thigggeneral rule of duty, in terms of too great a latitude, 
to be taken in the reftrictive fenfe the Anfwerer contends for; 
and if it is admitted, that a Governor ought not to be conftant- 
ly ftationary, but that, on the contrary, he ought to go the rounds, 
and view the outworks, which the Letter Writer has attempted 
to prove from feveral authorities not controverted by the Anfwer, 
then the Anfwerer cannot be juftified in calling the exercife of 
fuch duty, a vain curiofity: neither in that cafe, can the im- 
portance of his Lordfhip’s life, be allowed as an excufe for the 
neglect of fuch a general rule of duty. A General who ne- 
gleéts his duty, is dead, as aCommander ; and it would be lefs 
difhonourable to lofe a place for want of Officers, than through 
the negligence of thofe who command. The Anfwerer, in- 
deed, takes upon him to affirm, that his Lordfhip * took care that 
“ the duty was effectually performed by proper Officers.’ But it 
is not eafy to conceive, how he could be affured of the effectual 
performance of that, which henever looked to himfelf; though 
it is confidered as an indifpenfable part of his duty, to have been 
particularly attentive to it. 


The Reader will obferve, that the chief difference between 
the two aceounts, is in the latter part, which relates to the tating 
Minutes. Which, as it ftands in the trial publifhed by Au- 
thority, entirely overthrows that part of the charge againft his 


Lordfhip. 


We fhall, for the fake of brevity, pafs over the other charges, 
which are either abfolutely contradicted, or ftudioufly juftified ; 
and proceed to the laft, and moft material one, which concerns 
the jurrendery. The Letter-Writer has cenfured his Lordfhip 
for furrendering the place, only upon the lofs of an outwork ; 
before a breach was made, or even the Counterfcarp taken: he 
brings inftances of vigorous defences even after breaches made ; 
and of Officers who have loft their lives for furrendering with- 
out a breach, orlodgment made in the Countericarp. 


To this, the Anfwerer has oppofed only general juftifications, 
which do not appear to be altogether fatisfactory. The moft 
materia! one is, § That the Gentlemen of the Council of War, 
* as well as the Officers of Artillery, and the Captains, figned 
6 their 
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< their opinion, that the garrifon was not in a condition to fuf- 
¢ tain another general attack.” But, perhaps, this refolution 
may be thought fomewhat extraordinary, as the Anfwerer, by 
his filence, has admitted that the Counterfcarp was not taken ; 
and that till then there is no approaching the Ditch, or batter- 
ing inbreach. As to the ftrefs which the Anfwerer lays upon 
Marthal de Richlieu’s acknowlegement of the brave defence of 
the Governor and Garrifon, it can have no weight whatever ; 
and ought only to be confidered as a compliment which the 
Marfhal paid to his own conduét and courage. This conftruc- 
tion will appear the more natural, as the Anfwerer takes notice, 
that the Marfhal was alarmed by a report, that Marthal Bellifle 
was expected to come, and take the command out of his hand : 
therefore it is reafonable to fuppofe, that Marfhal Richlieu 
would exaggerate the merit of the defence made againft him, 
to obviate any imputation of mifconduct in himfelf. 


We have dwelt the longer on this article, becaufe we appre- 
hend the fubject to be of a very interefting nature; not only with 
regard tothe honour of the noble Commander, but with refpect 
to the public in general. Nothing contributes more to the good 
of the fervice, and the glory of the nation, than the ju/ diftri- 
bution of military rewards and punifhments: and, though we 
do not prefume to intimate, that his Lordfhip’s honours are un- 
merited, yet our impartiality obliges to acknowlege, that, from 
the prefent ftate of the cafe, his conduct, in fome particulars, 
feems to be exceptionable ;—but we chufe to fufpend our final 
judgment, in hopes of feeing fome more fatisfactory Vindica- 
tion.—This at prefent under our view, is, by no means, what 
the title imports, A FULL Anfwer. An invective acrimony, 
throughout, fupplies the place of cool argument ; the Author’s 
arrangement of his matter is irregular; his method of reafon- 
ing unconnected; and his ftile coarie. In fhoit, when com- 
pared with his Antagonift, he appears, in every refpect, to be— 


Impar Congreffus. 
R-d 





De Venis Lymphaticis valvulofis et Earum in primis origine. Anc- 
tore Alexandro Monro, ‘fun. MD. & Prof. Anat. Edinb. 
Berolini Impr. Chriftianus Frideric. Fenningius, Typogra- 
phus Regis, 1757. 8vo. pages 59. 


T has been a received opinion, ffom a variety of reafonings 
and experiments, that the Lymphoetics, in general, were 
compofed of veins and arteies derived from, and anaftomofing 
with, 
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with, the blood veflels. ‘The Author, however, of this little 
treatife ventures to differ from moft Writers on this fubjeét, calls 
: “in queftion the exiftence of Lymphatic Arteries, denies any fuch 
communication with the blood veflels, and from a repetition of 
thofe very experiments that were fuppofed to confirm the efta- 
blifhed doétrine, undertakes to prove that they are merely a 
fyftem of abforbent veins. Let, for example, quickfilver be 
flowly injected into an artery, it will pafs, without touching the 
Lymphatics, into the veins appropriated to the red blood ; let 
thefe laft be tied, tho’ the force of the Mercury be increafed till 
it burft the veflels, it will never penetrate into the Cells and 
Lymphatic veins without effufion; but when thus effufed, 
or even poured into thofe cells, we fhall foon perceive the 
Lymphatics flied with it. Hence hediftrufted, and was induced 
more nearly to examine, the feveral experiments made by anato- 
mical Authors. Afterwards collecting and comparing thefe with 
each other, he employed his enquiries more particularly to afcer- 
tain why the Lymphatics are fupplied with fo many valves, in 
parts of the body where the other veins have none? Why they 
, are fo much expofed to external prefiure? Why infections of 
any kind, efpecially the Venereal, applied to different parts of our 
frame, fhould, in particular, fo frequently fix on thofe conglo- 
bate glands fituated between the heart and the part at which it 
is received? and why not on thofe of a fimilar ftruCture lying 
more remote? Such is the plan and defign of this Effay. 


From page 4. to 8, he exhibits a view of the various opinions, 
and great uncertainty, of feveral celebrated Anatomifts, in re- 
gard to the origin, ufe, and ftructure of the Lymphatics. He 
proceeds next (from page g to 21) to confider, and invalidate, 
fome hypothetical reafonings concerning the defizn of their valvu- 
lar ftructure ; and to point out, from feveral arguments, their true 
nature and ule. * Hinc valvularum ingens in Venis Lymphaticis 
© numerus indicare videtur, vafa hec haud ab Artertis reflexis 
© efformari, venarum vero inhalantium Syitema efie, in quibus 
¢ hyumorst atunicarum fuarum contractionibus et a vicinarum 
¢ preffione cor verfus urgentur ; non autem a cordis energia a 
¢ tergo prementis progreflum fuum imprimis derivare,’ 


From page 22 to 43, he gives a particular detail of experi- 
ments made by different Authors, aud by himfelf; from which 
he deduces the following inference. 


‘ Circumfpectis Experimentis & Argumentis variis pro Ar- 
¢ teriis Lymphaticis Venis Lymphaticis valvulofis refpondenti- 
« bus, rationibufque fubductis, fententiam hanc iis non tantum, 
¢ non ftabiliri; fed et hac etiam eas abforbere, haud Jevem fuf- 
€ picionem injicere, oftendere operam dedimus, - 
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The Doctor next endeavours to prove, from the obfervations 
of Nuck and Cowper themfelves, joined with thofe of others, 
that the Lymphatics perform the office of abforbents, in many 

arts of the body ; confequently, that, from analagy, we may 
conclude, that they every where do the fame. The cafe of a Lady, 
in whom the ftimulus of a blifter applied to the head, more 
than once occationed a tumefaction ot the glands of the neck, 
is not incurious. Laftly, he gives us, drawn by way of corol- 
laries, fome praClical rema rks, which, tho’ not entirely new, are 
neverthelefs ufeful and amufing. 


We would, however, caution againft a practice, which he 
feems to recommend, namely, the excifion of the Inguinal 
glands in the beginning of avenereal Bubo: This, tho’ ‘a fup- 
pofed improvement of fome modern Practitioners, we cannot 
but think highly cruel, dangerous, and uncertain. 


He finifhes with informing us, how he might have enlarged 
this treatife with fome further obfervations on the Lymphatic 
Veflels and Glands, the Laéteals and Conglobate Glands, deli- 
neations of which he had caufed to be engraved, but was pre- 
vented from publifhing by want of time. —Upon the wh ole, the 
ftyle of this pamphlet is not inelegant; the reafoning is inge- 
nious ; and tho’ the fubject, perhaps, may not be of the high heft 
confequence to mankind, it dilcovers, at leaft, the Authon’s 
early and happy turn to anatomical difquifitions. 

I. 





Apologie du Sentiment de Monfieur le Chevalier Newton, furl 
Ancienne Chronologte des Grécs. Contenant des Réponfes a toutes 
les Objedtions qui y ont été faites jusqu’ a prifent. Par Monf. 
le Chevalier S—-——t. A Francfort fur le Mein, Chez Jean 
Bernard Fichenberg. W’ainé, 1757. (i. e.) 


An Apology for Sir Ifaac Newton's Opinion of the Ancient Chro- 
nology of the Greeks; containing Anfwers to all the Oljectians 
that have hitherto lies made to it. by the Chevalier S———-t. 
4to. §s. Printed at Frankfort on the Main, 1757; and 
fold by Millar in London. Pages 164, beiides a number of 
Chronological Tables. 





UCH of our Readers as are not unacquainted with the 

fubject, commencement, and conduct of the difpute which 
gave rife to this work, will! readily allow the necellity of prefix- 
ing a fammary ftate of the matter of it, in order to the giving 
ai idea of the fcope and tendency of the Author’s performance. 


It 
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It is well known, that a furreptitious copy of Sir Ifaac New- 
ton’s treatife on the Ancient Chronology, was prematurely pub- 
lifhed, without his confent; and what was yet more cruel, 
without his corrections and finifhings. Sir Ifaac’s manufcript, 
it feems, had, in its unfinifhed ftate, been trufted to the late 
Queen, by whom it was communicated to the Abbé Conti, 
who, in haftening to give it to the public, at once betrayed the 
confidence of the Queen, and did the Author one of thofe in- 
juries which are hardeft to be forgiven, that of publifhing his 
work at fuch a difadvantage to him. Yet, with all its imper- 
feétions, this laft production of that vaft and creative Genius, 
was confidered as containing as great and bold a difcovery in 
Chronology, that branch of literature fo eflential to Hiftory, 
as any made by him in Aftronomy, or Optics. 


In order to eftablifh, with exactnefs, the Chronology of the 
firft ages of Greece, in which there has ever been a great want 
of authentic monuments to ferve for guides, Sir Ifaac computes 
by the generations of mankind, and by the reigns of Kings; 
which being rated according to the true length of generations 
and reigns in our days, bring us much nearer the truth, than 
calculations of the fame nature made by the firft Chronologers. 
He felt, however, the unfurmountable difficulties that offer 
themielves, in clearing up the Chronology of a time already 
elapfed, in which the keeping of any records had been totally 
neglected and which was left without any fixed rule to direét 
the opesagion of the calculation. Werun no longer, it is true, 
the fame rifks; and the Eras which the induftry of man has 
fince invented, are to us a faithful meafure, and a guide, which 
conduct us by roads equally fure and clear, to the true fucceffi- 
on of things paft; but thefe fame Eras being of a later inven- 
tion than the times on which the prefent diicuffion turns, can 
throw back no light onthem. Their effect does not extend be- 
yond the Epoch of their birth, and can have no force, but for 
the times that follow them, and are, as one may fay, fub- 
ordinate to them. Sir Ifaac perceiving that the induftry of 
man furnifhed him with nothing whereon to reft his eveftigati- 
ons, found out other guides, It was from the womb of nature 
itfelf that he drew his lights. ‘There it was, that in default of 
Eras, and Epochs, he difcovered a rule to conduét him through 
thofe depths of obfcurity. ‘This rule was the common duration 
of Generations, of reigns of Kings, and the courfe of the 
Stars. The Egyptians, according to Herodotus, had, many 
ages before, made ufe of a fupputation by reigns to fix their 
Chronology ; and the Greeks afterwards had probably received 
from them the fame method of calculation. In this they were 
right; it was the only expedient they hadtotake. But neither 
the 
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the one nor the other could make a juft application of it; from 
their falfly imagining that the reigns of Kings were to be reck« 
ed as long as the common generations, which they rightly e- 
nough eftimated on the foot of thirty-three years. Not having 
then difcerned the proportion which the courfe of nature 
has put between the durations of reigns and of generati- 
ons, found by Sir Ifaac to be as nineteen to thirty-three, they 
founded their calculations upon a falfe principle, which could 
not fail of producing an error, and of lengthening the periods 
beyond the truth, nearly in the proportion of thirty-three to 
nineteen. ‘This is the {pring-head of their error in this point, 
and the caufe of that falfe antiquity the Greeks attributed to fe- 
veral of their kingdoms. There would, however, be more 
room than there is for being furprized that two fuch nations as 


the Egyptians and Greeks, fo juftly renowned over the whole 


earth, for their knowlege and penetration, fhould not have dif- 
covered, that the duration of a reign ought to be commonly 
fhorter than that of a generation, if one did not fee in our days 
men of learning ftill confound thofe very things, and obftinately 
determining thein to be equal, in {pite of all Sir Ifaac’s efforts 
to free them from that error, and to give them a clear appre- 


henfion of his fentiment. 


Sir Ifaac has adopted the principles of the Egyptians, and of 
the firft Greek Chronologers, and like them, has computed the 
number of years in the ancient kingdoms by the number of 
reigns ; but in allotting them a /horter duration, he has drawn 
a different confequence. Inthe firft place, he has thereby reéti- 
fied the errors into which the antients had fallen, with retpeé& to 
the duration of the reigns of Kings. He afterwards did more, 
By an aftronomical calculation, with which his profound know- 
lege in that fcience furnifhed him, he has confirmed, and de- 
monttratively proved, that which by the application of his firft 
principle had acquired only a great degree of probability. 
With the help of thefe two rules he found the means of deter- 
mining the length of thofe periods in which no records had been 
kept; and, confequently, has eftablifhed two general princi- 
ples, from whence if we take our departure, in matters of 
Chronology, he fuppofes, there is no danger of making any 
confiderable aberration. 


The fir/? Principle of his Chronology, is, That if a know- 
lege may be obtained of the number of generations that 
have exifted from father to fon, or how many reigns, or fuc- 
ceffions of Kings, have elapfed from any given point of time in 
antiquity to another, provided that the number fhall be a com- 
petent one, that is to fay, confiderable enough to ground an 
eftimate upon it,—one may nearly determine the fpace of time 
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that fhall have elapfed within that interval. Second Principle. 
On difcovering what was the pofition of the Equinoétial and 
Solftitial Points, with refpect to the Fixed Stars, in any deter- 
minate time in antiquity, it will be ealy to know by the prefent 
actual pofition of the fame cardinal points, the diftance between 
our days and that remote time ; becaufe the cardinal points move 
retrograde upon the conftellations of the Zodiac, one degree in 
feventy two years, 


Thefe are the fundamental principles of Sir Ifaac’s fyftem of 
Chronology ; and thefe are the princip les which have been at- 
tacked, and which are here defended by the Chevalier S —t: 
who has alfo very judicioufly fhewn, that the certainty of Sir 
Ifaac’s fyftem depends not on thefe two principles alone. But 
what ftrengthens its probability, to as great a degree as can be 
expecied in fo obicure a point, is that happy conciliation of it 
with hiftorical facts, which is owing to the juftnefs of thofe 
principles of which it is a confequence, whilft the perfect agree- 
ment of the events of hiftory, prove in its turn, the truth of 
thofe principles. The principles, and their confequences, re- 
ciprocally fupport and eftablifh one another, What ought then 
furely to be'a powerful and even convincing argument, in favour of 
Sir Ifaac, is the exact harmony of the different parts of hiftory, 
when fuch hiitory is adjufted to this method of computation ; 
which reftores to their proper places, events that had been 
thrown out of them, and, as one may fay, diflocated and obfcured 
by hypothefes, and by the intercalation of a fabulous  anntiqquity. 
To quote fome inftances, according to the principles of this 
retormed Chronology, there will not be found a brother like 
Egvialeus at three hundred years diftance of time from his bro- 
ther Phoroneus; a paramour like Eneas, at that of three 
centuries from Dido his miftres ; ; abeauty like Helen, at near 
a hundred years of age interefting all Greece to arm for the re- 
ftoring her to her hufband ; the children of Danaus cotempo- 
rary with his defcendants of "the eighth generation; a Lycurgus, 
who dies above a hundred years before the Olympic Games, and 
yet inftitutes the Olympic dife ; and, in fhort, a Solon dead be- 
fore his interview with Crefus. All theie abfurdities, and many 
more, vanifh under the Newtonian computation, which recon- 
ciles Chronology with the beft and moft ancient Authors, fuch 
as Herodotus, Plato, and Thucydides, who wrote before the 
conftruction of that Chronology which Sir Ifaac combats. 


That period of hiftory, the Chronelogy of which he has 
undertaken to reform, extends from the arrival of the Egypti- 
ans, and the firft rife of the various kingdoms of Greece, to 
the fubverfion-of the empire of the Perfians by Alexander. He 


looks on the commencement of that period, that is to fay, the 
times 
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times that preceded the expedition of the Argonauts, as too much 
enveloped in fable, and too obfcure, to determine their Chro- 
nology with any exaétnefs. But the latter end of that period, 
or times pofterior to the pafiage of Xerxes into Grecce, is fo 
well preferved by good Hiftorians, that there is no material al- 
teration necdful. [tis then the interval between the expedition 
of the Argonauts and the paflage of Xerxes, that forms the 
principal objeét of this Apology for Sir Ifaac Newton’ $ opinion, 
or difference from ancient Chronologers: which is as follows. 
The old Chronologers compute from the Expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, to the taking Troy, feventy-nine years ;—From the tak- 
ing of Troy, to the return of the Heraclida, e eighty years ;— 
From the return of the Heraclide, to the end of the firft Mefle- 
nian war, three hundred and ‘feventy-nine years ;—and, in 
fine, from the end of that war, to the paflage of Xerxes, two 
hundred and forty-five ;— Jin all feven hundred and eighty- 
three years. 


The Newtonian fyftem allots but thirty-three years from the 
Argonauts expedition to the taking of Troy ; from that to the 
return of the Heraclide, eighty; from that to the end of the 
firft Meffenian war, a hundred and ninety ; and from thence to 
the pafiage of Xerxes, a hundred and fifty-four; in all four 
hundred and fifty-feven years.—Difference three hundred and 
twenty-fix years. 


This difference then it is which Sir Ifaac firit difcovered, and 
fupported by the ftrongeft reafons, deduced from the courfe of 
Nature, from Aftronomy, and from Hiftory: all demonftra- 
tively combining to eftablifh his opinion. On publifhing this 
opinion, however, it was immediately attacked, as it alfo has 
been, at various times, and by various Authors fince. ‘Thofe 
of the greateft mame were, Souceit, Freret, Hardouin, 
Shuckford, and, laftly, Monf. Deth, — whofe Letter there- 
on was publithed i in the French Mercury for December 1755, 
and is reprinted in this work. It is againft thefe area 
ries of Sir Ifaac’s fyftem, that our Author, the Chevalier § 
enters the lifts; and certain it is, that he juftifies that sions 
man’s opinion, witha ftrength of argument-that may, without 
the Jeaft prejudice in favour of the party thus defended, be pro- 
nounced greatly fuperior to his Antagonifts. The point in dif- 
pute does not indeed admit of an entirely mathematical afcer- 
tainment, and yet what the Chevalier alleges, is little, if any 
thing, fhort of it. But, in his conduct of this Apology, no- 
thing i is more obfervable than his expofing, in many points, the 
want of candour in Sir Ifaac’s Opponents, ‘or their grofs mif- 
conceptions, or mifreprefentations of his fenfe. Page 78, for 
example, we have a refutation of a main article of Father Sou- 
cict’s 
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ciet’s objections, of which the enfuing extract may ferve to 
give fome idea, as alfo of our Author’s execution of his plan of 
defence. 


F. Souciet, in his fifth differtation, ftates one of his objeCtions, 
which we have tranflated as follows : 


«¢ Suppofing” (fays he) ‘* that Chiron * had placed the firft- 
<< ftar, or beginning of Aries, at 7° 22’ on the weftern fide ; 
*< andthe middle at 7° 38 of the fame ftar, on the eaftern fide ; 
*¢ nothing could be more juft than the calculation and epoch 
“© of Sir Ifaac Newton. Chiron formed the conftellations, and 
“<< placed the equinox in the middle of Aries 2639 years before 
“¢ 3700. and confequently 939 years before our Saviour. But 
*¢ where did Sir Ifaac Newton find, that Chiron chofe the point 
“< of the heavens that is at 7° 38’ to the eaft of the ear of 
‘¢ Aries, to make it the middle of this conftellation; and that 
“* which is at 7% 22’ to the weft of that fame ftar, to make it 
«° the beginning of the fame conftellation, and of the zodiac ? 
*¢ Who taught him this aftronomical] fact? By what art, or by 
‘¢ what fecret did he difcover it? 


** There could but be two ways of coming at a certainty of 
“6 it,—that of the teftimony of fome antient Author, or his 


*¢ own reafon.” 


© To anfwer thefe queftions categorically,’ (replies the Apo- 
Jogift of Sir Ifaac Newton) * I will have recourfe to none but 
* Father Souciet, He has himfelf quoted the very paflage that 
© proves unanfwerably what he feeks to deny. The authority 
* of it he cannot difown, fince himfelf produces it from an an- 
© tient Author, to whom he gives the preference above all others. 
* Page 132 of his fifth diflertation, he fays, that Eudoxus, in a 
© fragment which Hipparchus has preferved to us at the end of his 


© firft book on the phenomena of Aratus, defcribes the coluri, and 


© /pecifies the flars through which they pafi. ‘The fame’ adds the 
Apologift, ¢ that I have juft laid down after Sir Ifaac. Now if 
« the Father Souciet would have taken a celeftial globe, and by 
* the ftars which Eudoxus names for marking the colures of 
© the equinoxes, have defcribed a great circle, that fhould 
© cut the ecliptic in an angle of 66° 31’, which is the com- 
© plement of the‘angle that the ecliptic forms with the equa- 
‘tor; and likewife have defcribed, by one of the ftars that 
© the fame Author names for marking the colures of the fol- 
‘ ftices, another great circle that fhould cut the ecliptic at 
* right angles, he would have found the folution of all his dif- 


* Author of the famous Argonautic fphere, on which the aftrono- 
mical part of this controverfy capitally turns. 
© ficulties 
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ficulties. For he would have feen the point of interfection of 
the vernal colure fall nearly on the 7° 38’ to the eaft of the 
ear of Aries and the beginning of the other figns, Can~ 
cer, Libra, and Capricorn, on the 7th and 22d degree to the 
weft of thefe figns, according to the diftribution of Father 
Souciet himfelf. 


¢ But the truth is, that F, Souciet did not underftand what 
‘ Sir Ifaac meant by the coLuREs there; and this appears evi- 
‘ dent by the reflections he has made on a quotation furnifbed 
‘ by himfelf in his fifth differtation, p. 131. and taken from Sir 
¢ Ifaac Newton’s anfwer to his firft objections. This is it, 
“© Hipparchus, fays Sir Ifaac, names the ftars through which the 
‘S colure paffed, in this antient fphere, according to Eudoxus. In 
© confequence of which he places the equinoxial colure about the 
6 79 38’ of the firft ftar of Aries. I follow then Hipparchus and 
© Eudoxus. Thefe are the words of the firft anfwer of Sir Ifaac, 
‘ quoted by the Father Souciet; and had he but ever fo little’ 
‘ underftood them, there wanted no more to finifh the difpute: 
© but he did not apprehend the fenfe of his adverfary, as ap- 
‘ pears by the reflections he makes on this quotation of his own 
¢ producing, viz. 
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“© What better, and, indeed, what furer guides could he fol- 
* low? Neverthelefs, Sir Ifaac will not yet fuffer himfelf to 
“ be underftood. He does not tell us, how he has found out, that 
“ in confequence of what Eudoxus fays, it follows that he 
“ places the equinoxial colure at 7° 38’ of the firft ftar of 
“ Aries. There is fome myftery in this.” 


‘ It may be perceived by this reflection of Father Souciet’s, 
‘that himfelf has not underftood Sir Ifaac’s anfwer: for 
‘I do not fee how that learned Englifhman could have more 
‘ clearly exprefled himfelf. Hipparchus tells him, that the 
* equinoxial colure of the antient fphere pafled through a 
‘ certain ftar; fo that to trace this colure, he had nothing to 
‘ do but to defcribe a great circle through that ftar to cut the 
‘ ecliptic in an angle of 66° 31’. “hat done, where is the diffi- 
‘ culty of feeing its precife point of interfection with the eclip- 
‘tic? But Sir Ifaac fays, that this point of interfe€tion anfwers 
© to 72 28° on the eaft of the ear of Aries. Where then is the 
‘ myftery ? In what does Sir Ifaac cancea} himfelf? Is it be- 
* caufe h¢has not faid, ** Draw two circles by thefe ftars, fo 
** that ¢hefone fhall cut the ecliptic to mark the equinoxes in 
** an angle of 66° 31’, and the other, to mark the folftice, 
 fhall cut it at right angles?” ¢ But where is the crime of 
* Sir Ifaac’s not having pointed out this operation in fo precife 
*amanner? that would have been leading the learned by the 
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hand, and leaving them nothing to do of themfelves.—I am, 
however, firmly perfuaded, that if he had then given this man- 
ner of defcribing the colures, Father Souciet, who has more 
deeply confidered the queftion in debate than any of the reft of 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s opponents, would have been of the fame 
mind with him, and the difpute would have been that inftant 
determined.’ 


As the fubject is not only of itfelf fo abftraéted, but full of 
extracts from the Authors whom this Apologift refutes, our Rea- 
ders will perceive that this performance is not of a nature to ad- 
mit of acompetent abftraét in fo confined a work as the Review. 
| It may be fufficient to obferve, that no material obje&tion has 
been ft rted by any Author fince the firft publication of the New- 
| tonian fyftem of antient chronology, which the Author of the 
Apology has not folidly and candidly difeufled. 
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Page 92, he, not even without humour, though on fo grave 
a fubjedt, takes up Mr. Shuckford for faying, That Thales might 
poffibly conjecture or guefs, that an eclipfe might happen, and 
guefs right within three or four weeks, cr fo; but that he could 
not calculate the time of it: trom which the Apologift con- 
cludes, that the term a/trononier, which Mr, Shuckford ufes 
on this occafion, in reference to ‘] bales, muft have been an error 
of the prefs, and fhould have been efiraloger, or conjurer 3 and 
certainly, throughout the whole, Mr. shuckford makes but a ver 
indifferent figure in the character of an opponent to Sir Ifaac 
Newton, however great his merit may be in other points. In 
fhort, the Chevalier S——-t has, with great perfpicuity, both of 
thought and elocution, expofed the weak fides of his adverfaries, 
their miftakes, their variations irom one another, and from them- 
felves. Should there then, after perufing his book, remain fome 
difficulty unfolved, iome point uncleared in the unfathomable 
depth of fuch remote antiquity, as it is hardly pofible there 
fhould not, ftill Sir [laac’s tyftem will be received preferably to 
that of the former chronologers, if that rule is refpeéted which 
is quoted by the Apologift, and which has its foundation in the 
c)careft common tenfe, viz. That when, in a difpute, there are 
dithculties on both fides, we ought to give the preference to that 
which admits of the leait and feweft, According to this criterion, 
nothing can be more fure of triumphing than that dogtrine of Sir 
Ifaac’s, which this Apologift has fo ably defended. 
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Thefaurus Grace Poefews, five, Lexicon Graecum; Verfus et fy- 
nonyma, (tam ad explicationem vocabulorum, quam ad compo/i- 
tionem poeticam pertinentia) epitheta, phrafes, defcriptiones, ec. 
(In modum Latini Gradus ad Parnaflum) compleét¢ns.—Opus 
ex optimis quibufque Poetarum Gracorum monumentis, qua ad 
huc prodierunt, nunc primum confirudtum.-— Cui accedit de poefi, 
feu profodia Grecorum, traétatus. Autore T. Morell, 8. 7. P. 
Pars Prima, Literas A.B. 1.4. exbibens. 4to. 8s. Printed 
at Eton, by T. Pote. 


S philofophy, eloquence, poetry, and politenefs, fhewed 
themfelves firft in the Eaft, and by means of the langua- 
ges in which they originally appeared, gradually advanced weft- 
ward, and civilized mankind ; it is with the higheft reafon, that 
we Cultivate an early acquaintance with thofe languages, parti- 
cularly the Greek; in which are to be found, models of al! kinds 
of compofition, fo exquifitely finifhed, that they impart elegance 
of tafte, at the fame time that they teach us wifdom and virtue. 


Such are the merits of that lancvage, which the ingenious 
Dr. Morell, in a work, of which the prefent volume is but a 
fpecimen, hath fo happily undertaken to illuftrate. And when 
we confider the variety of diction, of which poetry is fufceptible, 
and in which it delights; together with the regard it pays to 
harmony, force, beauty, and propriety, in the terms it makes 
choice of: we fhall be convinced that a language arrived at the 
fummit of its perfection, and now only to be found in books, 
can never be viewed to greater advantage, nor with more bene- 
fit, to one who would improve himfelf in it, than in that very 
point of light in which this learned gentleman intends to place it. 
And if the Doétor, (qualified for fuch a performance as by this 
fpecimen he appears to be) will not only, in giving the feveral 
claffes of fynonimous words and epithets belonging to a word of 
various meaning, fo arrange them that it may always appear, by 
a dafh, break, or figure intervening between the feveral colle&tions 
appropriated to each meaning, when and how often the word 
changes its fenfe; but fubjoin to the whole, with references to 
the originals, fo many fingle verfes, or parts of verfes, or, in de- 
fault of them, fuch expreffions from any profe Author, as may 
ferve tc authenticate each feveral meaning ;—he will then give 
fuch a value to his work, and foprecifely fx the proper applica- 
tion of the epithets, as will render it infinitely fuperior to any 
thing of the kind which hath yet appeared from abroad. 
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An advertifement, prefixed to this part of the work, will give 
2 competent idea of it. 


‘ The prefent defign is to form a Greek Thefaurus, as near 
¢ the Latin Gradus as the difference of the languages will per- 
‘ mit, and to give.an authority.for each word ued: to this end, 
‘ the principal poets, Homer, Affchilus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
© Ariftophanes, Hefiod, Orpheus, Callimachus, Theocritus, 
¢ Pindar, Anacreon, Theognis, and the minor Poets, have 
¢ been.diligently confulted: examples likewife of words (though 
¢ not fo much in ufe, or of equal authority with the foregoing) 
¢ are taken from Aratus, Apollonius, Lycophron, Calaber, 
¢ Oppian, Nicander, Tryphiodorus, Nonnus, the Sibylline 
© Oracles, Anthologia, &c. And many words being ufed in 
‘ different fenfes, fuch examples as occurred are given of each, 
‘ as will be feen in the word Ayavos. 


¢ Farther, this work being defigned for thofe who have al- 
ready made a progrefs in Greek, and are able in fome meafure 
to compofe, the accents are not generally ufed, fince all fuch 
cannot but know that firft and general rule, Jf the laf fyllable 
be long, the accent (an acute) will be on the foreyoing fyllable, 
i.e. the laft but one: if it be foort, the accent will be on the 
laft but two, fuppofing the word of more than two fyllables ; 
any deviation from this generai rule is taken notice of, and the 
accent fet down, as in the words A:dAos, Tosxiaros,: &c. 


Pe ee ee ee 


$ They muft alfo know, that x, TNS, TN, TW, TW, TOS, are 
‘ always circumflexed, and that to, tov, xart, mtv, Any dé, medsy 

and the like monyiyllables, have always a grave, if at any time 
© they are here omitted. 


‘ Thefe particulars are judged proper to be mentioned, to re- 
move any objection concerning the omiffion of the ufual ac- 
cents: in a word, the ufe of this Thefaurus is not only to 
affift the young gentlemen of our great fchools and univerfis 
ties in their compofitions, (directions for which will be given 
at large.in the preface) but to ferve as a poetical lexicon to all 
who are curious in reading Greek, by pointing out, not onl 

the quantity, but alfo the different fignification and propriety 
of words.— ' 
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_ As ta the conditions of publication, the Printer, Mr. Pote, 

in -a ‘letter from Eton, dated June 21, 1757, thus exprefles 
himfelf. : 

‘ It has been frequently obferved, that a work formed:on-the 

© foregoing plan would be a benefit to literature, forward the 

* in- 
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inftruétion of youth, and prove no unacceptable addition to 
the republic of letters: thefe confiderations, and a deference 
to the opinion of the beft judges, have been the principal mo- 
tive and inducement to the prefent undertaking. ‘The appli- 
cation and diligent reading requifite to plan and finifh this 
Thefaurus, or Poetical Lexicon, is evident at firft fight ; and 
the more than common expence and trouble on every new 
publication (efpecially in the learned languages) is alfo not 
unknown: for this reafon, propofals are commonly printed, 
and encouragement from the public expected, before the work 
is begun, or put to the prefs: in the prefent cafe it was other- 
wife determined ; and inftead of a flying fheet of propofals, 
great part of this new and ufeful undertaking is firft printed at 
a large expence, and the plan and execution laid before the 
public; and now, in reliance on the favour and encourage- 
ment of the learned, the whole is propofed on the following 
conditions. 


¢ 1ft. That the firft part, or four firft letters of the alpha- 
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‘bet, be publifhed and delivered on the payment of eight 


fhillings. 


‘ adly. That this payment be an advance towards the whole 


‘ work, which is computed to make upwards of one hundred 
‘ fheets, and to be publifhed at the price of fifteen fhillings. 


© 3dly. As the number of fheets cannot at prefent be exactly 
determined, if the work exceeds one hundred and ten {fheets, 
the overplus to be paid for at the rate of three half-pence 
the fheet. ) 


‘ athly. That receipts, and a note for the delivery of the re- 
maining part, be now given, and as the work is already far 
advanced, and carried on at the prefs without intermiflion, the 
whole will be compleated and publifhed with all poffible ex- 


pedition.’ 


To what has been faid we may add, that a work of this 


kind has been long wanted; that the prefent {pecimen is exe- 
cuted with all the requifite accuracy and judgment; and that it 
is handfomely and correétly printed: therefore, whatever encou- 
ragement the undertaking may meet with, we may venture tq 
pronounce, it will not meet with more than it really deferves. 


WwW. 
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To the AUTHORS of the MonTHLY REvieEw. 


Gentlemen, 


»EING fatisfed by the conftant perufal of your journal, 
—> that books of public utility have with you the preference 
¢> hole of mere amufement, I imagine that fome account of a 
rammar for facilitating the ftudy of the Greek tongue, lately 
publithed, would not be foreign to the intention of your work, 
Nothing has been more clearly eftablifhed, than the great affinity, 
in many points, between the Greek and the Englith language, 
which is fonorous|ikethat,and neither effeminated by aredundance 
of vowels, nor over-roughned by con{onants crowded together. 


In 1752 was publifhed, at Naples, a Greek Grammar, with 
the following title, /ndirizzo per fapere in meno di un mefe la 
Grammatica Greca, Ge. * Directions for learning the Greek 
© Grammar in lefs than a month, diftributed into four leflons,’ 
&c. After which, in 1753, came out a preliminary difcourfe.to 
the faid Grammar, by the fame Author, Father Genaaro Sitti, 
Writer of the Hebrew language in the Vatican library. In the 
firit part of this difcourfe are enumerated, the prefline motives 
that ought to engage one to that{tudy. In the iecond, an ac 
count is given of the method to be obferved ; all poffib!e objec- 
tions to it are anfwereJ, and the five public trials cf it are {um- 
med up, and ftated, 


To fay the truth, fo new and fo great a promife, as that of 
fuch a grammar, caufed its title to be fufpected of exaggeration ; 
and the literary journals, on that account, would not, at the 
fir, hazard their opinion. But after the abovementioned dif- 
courfe came out, the ufefulnefs of the book became more and 
more eftablifhed, efpecially by various confequent trials, which 
all fucceeded aftonifhingly, the ftudy of the Greek language being 
not only recommended, but improved by the invention of a 
method that faves the Jearner fo much time. 


And in faét, this method well examined, affords room to think 
that it is fcarce pofible not to fucceed by it better than by any we 
ethave. Keeping in mind the declination of the prepofitive ar- 
ticle in four different manners, you have all the declinations of 
the fimple nouns. On knowing the verb, Jam, in Greek, and the 
eight oaly — terminations, applying thefe by three {mall 
tables, yoo btain all the inflexions throughout the conjugations, 
moods, and tenfes of the baritone verb, which contains more 
than one hundred and fixteen terminations. The contracted 
nouns, and circumflex verbs, art indicated by the fame rules in 
two branches. 
. Some 
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Some fmall and very curious divifions comprehend refpectively, 
with great clearnefs, every thing that is neceflary to be known; 
as, one for the fimple noun:, one for the exceptions of the fifth, 
one for the charaéteriftics of the fix claffes of baritones, one for 
the tricatalect adjectives, two for the degrees of comparifon, 
one for the pronouns, fix for the verbs in az, one for the ano- 
mala of thofe verbs, four for the various dialects, of which there 
is given a learned and exquifite idea. 


The three laft ferve for the planning out themes, and are in- 
ferted in the fecond part of the Grammar, in which, together 
with the explanation of fome odes of Anacreon, &c. the ufe 
and application of the precepts in the firft part is demonftrated, 
and others fupplementally and judicioufly interfperfed, fuch 
as, for example, the augmentations of verbs. There is alfo 
given, a fhort, but fatisfactory treatife of the ufes of the articles, 
local tranfpofitions, and diminutives, of the various applications 
of the eighteen propofitions. There is a difcuffion whether ac- 
cents ought, or ought not to be employed, and a great deal of 
the Greek fyntax is properly interwoven. The grammar finally 
concludes with the judgment to be formed of the Greek text of 
the New Teftament. The Author’s way is to make two trials 
of the learner, the firft after fourteen days, upon the total of the 
grammatical inflections, on his having punétually followed, 
from day to day the method prefixed to the Grammar. The 
fecond trial at the end of the month of ftudy, that is to fay, 
fifteen days afterwards: in this laft, attension is entirely given 
to the analyfis and fynthefis of the words in the explication of 
the texts affigned by the examiners the day before. 


The Canon D.Alexius Symmachus Marocchi, and D.Francifco 
Serao, (men celebrated for their learning, and who are Royal Pro- 
feffors in Naples) being admirers of fuch experiments, and efpeci- 
ally of thisgmethod, as the beft that is cnown, have paffed a very 
advantageous judgment of this G:ammar, which is prefixed to it 
with no {mall commendation of the Author. The fame does 
D. Paul Moccia, Profeffor of eloquence, and of the Greek Jan- 
guage in the Poggeria Reale, in his letter to the Author, printed 
at the head of the preliminary difcourfe. 


But as atteftations of fuccefs, on trial, muft have greater weight 
than any encomiums, I fubjoin here the ftrongeft proof of it in 
the following 


Extra from the Fournal of Chracas, Numb. 5747, the 11th of 
May, 1754. 


* There has already been given in our journal of Nov. 17, 
© 1753, a aiftin&t account of a public trial of the Greek Gram- 
S 4 * mar 
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64 LetreR to the Authors of 


mar of the Rev. Abbot Gennaro Sifti, for teaching, in lefs 
than a month, all the neceflary grammatical precepts: The 
feventh trial has been lately made, which not only confirms 
the preceeding ones, but has proved, with great grounds of af- 
furance, that even fo fhort a time of application may yet be 
fhortned, on meeting with great parts in the learner. 


¢ In fact, after only eleven days from the firft leffon, a total 
repetition of the Grammar was made before M. Schiro, a 
Greek Archbifhop,. with the members of the Greek chlhegi, 
and others there prefent ; as a prologue to which act, fome ex- 
preffive and well-adapted triplets were repeated, by the Abbot 
Gagliardi. 

‘ The other trial of the capacity of the ftudents for explain- 
ing the Greek, with the help of a Schrevelius and tranflations, 
would have taken place towards the end of paffion week, which 
was to have accomplifhed the fifteen remaining days required 
by this method; but on forefeeing a thin audience, from the 
approaching Eafter- holidays, it was fufpended on the ninth 
day, which was Good-friday: that evening the Fathers Cof- 
tamagna and Cerafoli were deputed, by the Author, to M. 
Schiro, to beg that he would examine into the proficiency made 
to that time, by appointing fome chapter of the New Tefta- 
ment. The Archbifhop then fet the Father Coftamagna the 
eighth of St. Luke, containing fifty-fix verfes; and the day fol- 
lowing he returned to him, with the whole chapter explained, 


parfing every the Jeaft word that the Archbifhop required 
of hirh. 


© A like trial of him being defired by the Father Fr, Auguf- 
tin Antenio Giorgi, and by Mr. Thomas Wagttaffe, an Eng- 
lifh gentleman ; he fa tisfied the firft on the Tuefday following 
by the explanation of the 17th chapter of St. Luke, which had 
been fet him the day before, and the other on the Eafter-friday 
by that of the 7th, fet him that very morning, and befides by 
that of the farft chapter of the fourth book of Elian. 


¢ M. Bartholomew Olivazzi, a prelate of profound erudition, 
efpecially in the Greek language, alfo affured him/‘elf of the 
faid method, by e> camining two per fons on the ex; planati on 
and parfing a two chapters of the Acts of the Apoftles, fet 
them but a few hours before, and he remained extremely well 
fatished. The like proof other fudents gave before the Fa- 
ther Michael Guicciardi of Chiefa-ncuova; and before F. 
Franc. Jacquier, Ponegs r of Experimental! Philofophy, and of 
the propagation of the faith, &c. 


» The public trial then was Axed for the fecond Sunday after 
Eafter, and was held in the Arcadian academty in the Palace- 
Ma- 
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t Madama, being honoured with a moft learned audience, 
‘ chiefly compofed of Profeffors, and admirers of the Greek 
< Janguage. The Cardinal Galli alfo affifted. The Abbot Vif- 
¢ conti began by a panegyric, that was much applauded, con- 
¢ fifting of ftanzas of eight verfes, the matter of which alluded 
© to the Greek language, and to the Greek Authors that were 
‘ that day to be there explained: which having pronounced, 
‘ he proceeded to explain the beginning of the firft book of the 
¢ Jliad, fet him by Father Jacquier. “The Father Coftamagna 
¢ had for his tafk the two texts of the fixth fable of Efop, and 
‘ the beginning of the third book of the Odyfley, put into his 
¢ hands the day before by Father Girolamo Lagomarfini, a 
¢ Jearned Profeffor of Greek in the Roman college ; and by Sig. 
< Co. Saverio Antonelli. The Father Cerafoli, by his expla- 
‘ nation and parfing that pleafant dialogue of the Gods, the 
‘ eighth of Lucian, gave a fpecimen of his great ability, which 
‘ was highly fatisfactory to M. Schiro, who had fetithim. In 
¢ the fourth place, the Abbot Sartefchi by his explanation of the 
‘ fifteenth ode of Anacreon, acquitted himfelf to the entire ap+ 
© probation of D. Giovanni Brunati, fometime Profeffor of the 
© Greek. Laftly, Sign. Abbot Gagliardi having, with great 
© quicknefs of parts, explained the exordium of the fecond 
© oration of Ifocrates. to Nicocles, propofed to him by the Rev. 
* Father M. Auguftin Georgi, returned thanks, in a fet fpeech, 
© to all prefent, and rehearfed a fonnet to Cardinal Galli, in 
‘ which he made grateful mention of Cardinal Millo, who 
© would have honoured this aét with his perfonal prefence, if 
‘ he had been able, and who had encouraged the Author in the 
« 
c 


laying down fo fhort and eafy a method for the attainment of 
the Greek language. 


¢ This Greek Grammar is fold at Rome for four Paoli and a 
© half; at Naples for five Carlini, in fheets.’ Yours, &c. 


¢C. 





Philofophical Tranfaétions, giving fome Account of the prefent Un- 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious in many confi- 
derable Parts of the World. Vol. XLIX. Part II, for the 
Year 1756. 4to. 10s. 6d. Davis & Co. 


ROM among the number of curious and valuable papers 


of which this new * publication of the Philofophical Tranf- 


actions confifts, we fhall feleét the following for the entertain- 
ment of our Readers. ) ‘ 


* For our account of the firft part of this volume, fee Review, 
Vol. XV. p. 271361. 
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Obfervations upon the Brimftone- Hill (in French La Souffriere) 
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in the Ifland of Guadelupa ; by John. Andrew Peyflonel, AZ D, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris and Mont. 
peiter, and of Marfeilles and Rouen; the King of France's 
Phyfician and Botanift heretofore on the Coaft of Barbary, and 
now in the Liand of Guadelupa, F. R. 8. Tranflated from 
the trench, by M. Maty, M4. D. and F.R.S. 


HE ifland of Guadelupa is not the only one of the Ame- 

© rican Antilles, that has Volcanoes and mines of brim 
ftone; few are withoutthem. ‘They are tobe found in Mar. 
tinico, Dominica, St. Chriftpher’s, St. Lucia; and all thefe 
iflands produce fulphur, pumice-ftones, and other fubftances 
ufually found in Volcanoes. 


‘ The mountain, upon which I made my obfervations, is 
called La Souffriere, or Brimftone-hill, becaufe it contains 
ores of fulphur ; and its fummit conftantly emits fmoke, and 
fometimes flames, It is very high, and forms a kind of trun- 
cated cone. It rifes above the chain of mountains that occu- 
py the center of the ifland, and run threugh all its length 
from North to South. This conical mountain is about three 
leagues from the fea-fhore, Eaft, Weft, and South, and there- 
fore almoft in the middle of the fouthern part of the ifland. 


© The journey up this mountain is not now fo difficult as it 
was in the time of Father Labat, in the year 1695. Much 
more commodious roads are now ufed than that which he fol- 
lowed. Travellers generally lie at fome houfe at the foot of 
the mountain. From thence they go on herfeback as far as 
the torrent, where they have the choice of two different ways, 
The firft begins at a place called Les Gommiers, or the Gum 
Trees, along the river of Galleons; the other lies towards 
the middle of the mountain, at a piace called Tarare, where 
they crofs theriver St. Lewis. 


© Yon generally fet out early from the place where you have 
fpent the night, and breakfaft in tie cool of the morning, on 
the banks of one of the rivers, whofe waters are very clear 
and good, and produce great quantities of {mall fifh, fuch as 
cray-fifh, bull-heads, eels, &c. This is one of thofe delights 
fo emphatically deicribed by Father Du Tertre. We perceiv- 
ed thefe waters to be diuretic, by the fudden effect it had up- 
on us. 


© We took the road of the Gum-Trees as being the eafieft, 
I foon obferved, that the woods differed in kind as we afcend- 
ed; the-trees are {maller, and are no more than fhrubs at the 
* top, 
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¢ top, that is to fay, on a level with the other mountains, 
¢ Here you meet with none but mountain-mangles, whofe wood 
¢ is crooked and bends downwards. ‘The bark of thefe man- 
gles is a true Jefuits bark. When wehad pailed through this 
foreft of mangles, which are as a curtain, we got into the 
favannah. A favannah in this country is a kind of natural 
meadow. ‘This particular one is made up of fern, mofs, a fort 
of ananas, and wild aloes, and fuch-like plants, without ef- 
ther tree or fhrub. I believe we met with almoft all the hun- 
dred different forts of fern, which make up f ather Plumiere’s 
voluminous work, 


naan anaf a 


© We walked on for about fix hundred paces, in a path that 
goes through this favannah. ‘The wayis rugged. ‘The ana- 
nas that are very bufhy, and above two feet high, conceal the 
roots and rocks, which makes walking very troublefome. 
About nine in the morning, after an hour’s march from the 
place where we had breakfafted, we arrived at the {pring-head 
of the river of Galleons, South of the Brimftone-hill. At 
the place called the’ Three Springs we found the waters fo hat 
as not to be borne. The neighbouring ground fmokes, and 
is full of brown earth like the drofs of iron. In other places 
the earth is red like colcothar, and even dyes one’s fingers; 
but thefe earths are taftelefs. Near thefe three burning hot 
{prings are fome others, that are lukewarm, and fome very 
cold. We put fome eggs into the hot ones, and they were 
boiled in three minutes, and hard in feven. 
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© Thad brought a hydrometer, or inftrument to weigh liquors, 
which plunged fix lines in the common water of the rivers to 
leeward, and two lines in fea water. It funk twelve lines in 
* the hot, and eight in the lukewarm fprings. 


‘© When we had made our obfervations on the different forts 
of earth and water, we entered a valley between the Brim- 
ftone-hill and the mountain that lies fouthward, called the 
mountain of the Three Rivers. Here we met fome negroes 
carrying brimftone to fell it in the low-lands. We walked in 
the fame favannah, and among the fame weeds, which grew 
fo thick that we could not difcover the nature of the foil, 
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© We went on about the length of four hundred paces, when 
we began to get fight of the windward, or of the eaftern coaft 
of the ifland. Having likewife difcovered the burning gulph 
to the Northward of us, we crawled upto get atit. We 
were obliged to help ourfelves with our hands, feet, elbows, 
and knees, and to hold by the fern, aloes, and other plants, 
fome of which were prickly, and very troublefome. We were 


about an hour and a half getting up to the height of about five 
<' A 
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hundred feet; it is true we might have taken a fmoother wa 

by going round about. Atlaft, quite out of breath, we teach- 
ed the gulph, at the place whence the fmoke iflues. This 
place is at the foot of a fteep bank, and may be about twenty- 
five toifes in breath: there is no grafs to be feen, nothing but 
fulphur and calcined earth; the ground is full of crevices, 
which emit fmoke or vapours ; thefe cracks are deep, and 
you hear the fulphur boil. Its vapours rifing yield very fine 
chemical flowers, or a pure and refined fulphur. It is chiefly 
found in thofe places where the earth lies hollow, and upon 
the chinks or funnels you fee the fpirit of fulphur run down 
like fair water, and you breathe an intolerable /mell of brim- 
ftone. ‘The ground is loofe, infomuch that we could thtuft 
our canes up to the head, and drew them out as hot as if we 
had plunged them into lime when it is flaking. Having inad- 
vertently run ourfelves into this loofe ground among thefe 
chinks, and being fmothered with the fmoke or vapours, we 
were continually afraid of finking, and meeting with fome 
hole or pit, and fo tumbling into hell from the top of this 
mountain, which we imagined to be one of the vents of the 
infernal regions, or amouth of the burning gulph; and we 
expected to perifh like Pliny the naturalift, who was fmother- 
ed by the flames of Vefuvius, which is faid to have happened 
in tae feventy-ninth year of the Chriftianera, at the time of 
that great earthquake which, having overturned whole cities, 
drove the afhes as faras Africa, Syria, and Egypt. I confefs, 
the diftance that thefe afhes are faid to have travelled thro’ the 


air, appears to me to be very great, for Italy is near a thoufand 
leagues from Syria. 


4 


© We haftened out of this dangerous fituation, and continu- 
ed climbing to the top of the mountain, keeping to the Eaft 
or windward. When we got to the fummit, we difcovered 
another gulph or funnel, that opened fome years fince, and 
emits nothing but fmoke. The top of the mountain is, as 
Father Du Tertre fays, a very uneven plain, covered with 
heaps of burnt and calcined earth of various fizes; the ground 
fmokes only at the new funnel, but appears to have formerly 
burnt in many places; for we obferved abundance of thefe cre- 
vices, and even gutters, and very large and deep chinks, 
which mutt have burnt in former times. | 


‘ The fame reafons that obliged us to quit the burning gulph, 
probably hindered Father Labat from viewing this fummit, and 
prevented his coming at the knowlege of a very deep abyfs, 
or precipice, which is inthe middle of this flat. 
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+ It is faid, there was once a great earthquake in this ifland, 
¢ and that the Brimftone-hill took fire, and vomitted afhes on 
ail fides. ‘This mountain then cleft in two; but it is not faid 
what year this phenomenon happened. [am apt to think it 
was then that this abyfs or precipice opened. Perhaps the Vol- 
cano having been fired by lightning, the falts of the earth 
joined with the fulphur, produced the effect of gunpowder, 
and occafioned this dreadful earthquake. The mountain hav- 
ing fplit, caft forth afhes and fulphureous matters all around, 
and from that time no earthquake has been felt in the ifland. 
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¢ Thefe phenomena are but too common in Italy, particu- 
larly in the kingdom of Naples ; and in other countries where 
there are Volcanos, we are told of moft terrible difafters 
of this kind. In 1556 a Volcano in the ifland of Java poured 
forth a torrent of melted and burning fulphur with fuch impe- 
tuofity, that ten thoufand perfons perifhed in three days. The 
fame year mount Guamanipi, in one of the Bandava iflands, 
made terrible havock; the waters of the fea were heated to 
fuch a degree near the ifland, that the fith were found ready 
boiled upon the ftrand, but we do not hear that any of thole 
mountains ever {plit in two like this. 


¢ We cannot doubt of the dreadful effeéts, which have been, 
‘ and ftill are produced by earthquakes: witnefs the laft that 
‘ happened at Jamaica, and now that of Lisbon. 
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' © The abyfs I am fpeaking of, is in the middle of the 
flat, behind two crags or points that rife above the mountain, 
and on the North fide anfwers to the great cleft, which goes 
down above a thoufand feet perpendicular, and penetrates 
above a hundred paces into the flat, and is more than twenty 
feet broad ; fo that in this place the mountain is fairly fplit, 
from the top down to the bafis of the cone. 


‘ Onthe North fide, oppofite to the cleft, and at the feot of 
the mountain, in alittle plain, is a pool, which is faid to ebb 
and flow like the fea, and to increafe and decreafe at certain 
times, according tothe periods of the moon: but people are 
fond of afcribing wonderful properties to things, which, if 
fimply related, would not appear fo extraordinary. For my 
part, I am apt to think this pool is formed by the waters 
that drain along the great cleft into this little plain, where the 
fame earthquake has funk a hollow place near the great fubter- 
ranean cavern, of which by and by; and that the variations 
of the water in this pool are occafioned by the rains. 
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‘ It was about noon when we got upon the flat on the fummit 
of the mountain. It looks as if it had formerly been of a 
© conical 
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conical figure, and had loft its top by earthquakes. What 
confirms me in this conjecture is, the pieces of rock which 
ftill fubfift, and form thofe fpires, or little cones, that are 
fcattered here and there upon the fummit; the two moft con. 
fiderable of which are towards the Weft, and make, as it 
were, apair of hotns to the mountain. 


¢ Here we dined, and refted above an hour. There is a mof 
delightful profpe&. You difcover below the iflands of Mare - 
tinico, Dominica, The Saints, Marigalante, and the whole 
extent of Guadelupa. It is faid, thofe of St. Vincent, St, 
Kits, and even St. Martin, have been feen from the top of 
this mountain. Be that as it will, we obferved very diftinAly 
Montferrat, Antigua, Nevis, Radonde, and feveral other 
iflands. 


¢ The air at top is bleak and fharp, but I cannot fay I found 
the cold very intenfe.. It is true many negroes have perifhed 
there with cold ; but that is not to be wondered, as thefe peo- 
ple are not inured to the feverity of the weather, and go nak- 
ed; they wear no cloathes but a pair of drawers, and have 
nothing to eat. Soinetimes they are catched in the rain, of 
expofed to damps and fogs; or elfe when they are all ina 
fweat with fatigue and labour, and lie down to reft, the cold 
feizes them and chills their blood; and it is no wonder if they 
perith in this condition. | 


© Befides the fine profpe@ you enjoy at the top of this moyn- 
tain, you have the pleafure, as Father Du Tertre obferves, 
of feeing the clouds gather below, and hearing the thunder 
rumble under your feet. We actually faw the clouds rife from 
the fea, and {pread over the land on the fide of the wind, 
fometimes pailing where we ftood, and fometimes lower, 
Thefe clouds are no other than damp fogs. The Brimftonee 
hill is feldom clear of thefe damps. 


« As my thermometers and barometers were broke in going 
up, I could make no obfervations on the gravity and propere 
ties of the air. Jt was but in my fubfequent journies to this 
mountain, that I could, in fomemeafure, gratify my curiofi- 
ty in thefe particulars. We had only time to examine the 
oreat cavern and the great cleft above it, and then withdrew 
tothe habitation whence we came, being very weary ; for io 
coming down we were often obliged to flide, fometimes fite 
ting, fometimes lying on our backs, and holding by the fern. 
We frequently tumbled into holes, where we were almoft bur 
ried, but were in no great danger, becaufe the fern and mofs 
make a kind of down, pretty rough indeed, which prevents 
the hurt of afall; butall thisis very tirefome. We met with 

‘ abundance 
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abundance of holes or nefts of black devils, a kind .of fea 
birds, that come from the north, and hatch their young upon 
this mountain. The birds alone would require a differtation, 
which I hope to give hereafter. | 


© Second Fourney to the Brimftone-bill. 


_& My curiofity was not fatisfied ; I wanted to make more ac- 
curate obfervations, and take a more exact view of the moun- 
tain. Weclimbed up:a fecond time with tie fame and ftill 

reater difficulties, becaufe we took the road that leads to the 
middle of the mountain. ‘This road is called Tarare, and 
was to bring us to the pool near the great cleft and the great ca- 
vern. Ihad provided myfelf with all neceflaries for making 
obfervations. 
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© We arrived at the little plain, where the pool is. The three 
times I have fecn it, it was little more than twenty, or twen- 
ty-five, feet {quare, and contained but little water, which 
was very ill tafted, and fo impregnated with alym, as not to 
be fit to drink. Itis fituated oppofite to the great cleft, about 
¢ a hundred paces from the great cavern, that is under the cleft. 
¢ As intended to lie there, when we got to the place, we pick- 
¢ed fome wood, kindled a fire, made bundles of fern, and 
* fetched water from the head of the river St. Lewis, 
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¢ We took up our lodging in that great cavern, that anfwers 
¢ perpendicularly to the cleft of themountain. Ithas no doubt 
© been formed by the fame earthquake, that fplit the mountain 
¢ in two parts nearly equal, ‘The parting goes North and South ; 
© to the North is the cleft and the cavern, in the middle the a- 
¢ byfs, and to the South the burning gulph; the whole on a 
© direct line. 


© This cave appears at firft fight very deep, but you get down 
with eafe. At the entrance it may be about twenty or twen- 
ty-five feet wide, as much in height, and about fixty paces 
deep. At the bottom is a kind of pool, formed by the waters 
that drain or ouze from different parts of the vault. The 
bottom of this pool appears to be an exceeding fine miry earth, 
like clay mixed with afhes. The water that diftils in thefe 
places is very acid, aftringent, fharp, and taftes of alum. 
The water of the other pool on the outfide, is much of the 
fame nature, but contains fewer falts ; which isa proof, that 
thefe two pools are both filled with the waters that drain from 
the greatcleft. The interior pool may be about fifteen feet 
wide acrofs the cave: they have thrown up a kind of bank, 
made of rocks, to crofs it without finking into the mud. Be- 
* fore we entered the cave, we lighted fome torches wc va 
* candie- 
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candle-wood, which I had taken care to provide. The can- 
dle-wood is full of refin and very inflammable ; the inhabj- 
tants cut it into fplinters, and tie it up in bundles, which they 
call torches. When they were well lighted, we croffed the 
pool, and got upon a {mall eminence made of ftones, that 
have fallen or feparated from the vault’: you then go down 
into a great hole or cave, about fixty feet in length, as much 
in breadth, and forty in height. Here the heat is moderate, 
My guide got up upon a fecond eminence, but told us he was’ 
ftifled, and could advance no further; and indeed his torch 
was going out, This fecond eminence, or rifing, is likewife’ 
formed by ftones falling from the vault. They are a kind of* 
whitith free-ftone,. covered and incrufted with a very tharp, 
white, aluminous falt. I then took a torch, and having left’ 
a negro at the entrance with another torch to fetch us out, jin 
cafe of need, we entered the third cave. Here the heat is ex-. 
ceffive, the torch gave no light, and was almoft extinguifhed, 
for want of air, fo that we were obliged to wave it about con-, 
tinually. Wecould hardly fetch breath, and were covered. 
with fweat, and found nothing remarkable but this violent, 
heat. The vault ends here, and we could go no further. 
We perceived on the left, at coming in, a great hollow place,, 
where we heard the falling of water ; we imagined the vault, 
continued on that fide, and ftepping down were agreeably 
furprized to find it cool, and that our torches revived. The 
fpace of one fathom made this alteration, for holding our 
torches inthe right hand extended, they could hardly burn ; 
whereas in the left {tretched out, they burnt very clear. This’ 
puts mein mind of what happens in the Grotta de? Cani, near’ 
Pozzuolo in Italy, defcribed. by Miflon, vol. ii, p, 63, let, 
23. too long to be related here. 


© I went down to the bottom of this hole, whereI found no- 
thing but a {urprizing cool air. Afterwards we found feveral 
holes full of water, lefs impregnated with falt and alum than’ 
thatat the entrance. When we came up again, in order to 

roceed on our way, we were fuffocated with the fame heat 
we had felt in coming in. I endeavoured to advance to the 
right of the cave, but the heat was fo violent, that it ftopt 
my breath, 


‘ It appeared to me extraordinary, that in one and the 
fame cave, three hundred feet under ground, there fhould be 
fuch a ftifling heat on one fide, and on the other fuch an ae, 
preeable frefh air. Perhaps the cool fide anfwers to fome. 
vent, orcommunicates with the great cleft by fome unknown, 
channel, thro’ which the outward air penetrates and cools the. 
place. 
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¢ In coming out we took care to reft a conderable time in the 
‘ {cond cave, to let the violent heat go off. and to dry our 
‘ Kirts, that were foaked through with fweat. We brought 
‘ away fome of the incruftations, and fome of the aluminous 
‘ falt, which I found to be a true alum. 


© When we came out, I perceived two remarkable things up- 
¢ on my waftecoat ; firft, that the filver lace was gilt, and look- 
‘ ed like tarnifhed gold lace: but this I was not furprized at, 
‘ as I knew that fulphur mixt with falt of tartar, will produce 
‘ that effect: fecondly, that the drops of water which were 
‘ fallen upon me, were by the heat of the cave turned toalum, 
‘ and had dried and faftened upon my cloaths. In this cave we 
‘ found the fame forts of earth as we had met with at the three 
‘ fprings of the river of Galleons, as I mentioned above. They 
‘dyed our fingers, and were taftelefs, as the former. This 
¢ is all lobferved in the interior cave. 


‘ We fpent the night in the sr cavern. I had brought 
‘ with me a thermometer and a barometer; but this laft was 
‘ broke by the way, fo that I could make no obfervations upon 
‘ the weight of the air; but with the thermometer I obferved, 
‘ that when we got there, in rainy weather, the glafs fhewed 
‘ fifteen degrees above temperate, at fun-fet two degrees; in 
“the night five degrees below temperate; and at day-break 
‘ eight degrees. The thermometer, placed at the entrance of 
‘the cave, and fheltered from the wind, fhewed five degrees of 
© cold ; and expofed to the wind on the outfide, where I felt a ve- 
© ry tharp cold, only two degrees ; fo that there was three degrees 
¢ difference, which furprized me, as my natural thermometer, 
« [mean my body, convinced me of the contrary. I was very 
¢ cold without, and felt little or no cold within; whereas the 
s obfervations by the thermometer fhewed the reverfe. I had 
« obferved in the plains below, that it fhewed about ten degrees 
<« above temperate. By the report that was made us, the 
<« night we fpent at the Brimftone hill had been as cold, the 
; wind had blown, the air was very damp, and we had found 
. but five degrees of cold; fo that there was eighteen degrees 
, difference between the Brimftone- hill and the plains. 


‘ We fpent the night very fnug upon beds of fern, with a 
* good fire at the mouth of the cave, and were much le‘ trou- 
* bled with the cold than I expe¢ted in fo bleak a place. 


© We came down by the Tarare, which, as I have obferved, 
* isa very fteep defcent. You let yourfelf down upon a nar- 
* row ridge. On each fide are precipices, which indeed do not 
* look frightful, becaufe they are covered with trees which con- 
“ceal them. Half-way down the mountain you find a hoe 
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fpring, that has nothing particular. At laft we got’ to our 


Sets. and reached our habitation at the clofe of night. 

‘ Any quantity of brimftone might be fetched from this 
mountain, even fhip-loads. It might be refined upon the 
fpot, or made up into lumps to be fold, and fhipped in the 
ore, if it was neceflary ; and fhould this fcheme take place, 
[ do not queition but the roads might be made eafier, fo as to 
load it upon mules at a hundred paces from the gulph: but it 
is too cheap a commodity to be worth gathering up in a coun. 
try, where the price of labour is fo high from the {carcity of 
hands. Bright yellow brimftone with a greenith caft might 
be gathered round the vent holes of the burning gulph, and 
likewile large quantities of fine natural flowers, or very pure 
fulphur. What we call flowers of fulphur is brimftone fu- 
blimated, raifed and fixed into a very fine and fubtle powder, 
Thete chemical! flowers harden and cake together, and forma 
folar fulphur, as fine as that which comes from Peru. It is of 
a bright gold colour. It is found on the fides of the burning 
funnels or vent holes; and likewife upon the ground at the 
foot of the great clift northward, is found akind of brimftone 
refembling karabe or yellow amber, and altogether as bright 
and tranfparent, fo as to be miftaken for it. Thefe are par- 
ticles of fulphur wafhed and puritied by the air, rain, and fun, 
and I do not think it is poffible to fee any thing more beautiful 
of the kind, 


© IT donot doubt but thefe two forts of brimftone would be as 
much valued as what comes from Peru; which being mixt 
with falt of tartar, produces that liquor which is made ufe of 
to gild metals, and chiefly filver. 


* In the fame funnels you fee the fpirit of fulphur ri’ againtt 
thofe fulphureous cryftallifations, and drop down like very 
clear water. ‘Ihe chemifts agree, that fulphur is no other 
than an oily matter fixed by an acid fpirit. This is evident 
from artificial fulphur. By mixing oil of turpentine with fpi- 
rit of vitrol, you obtain a fulphur equal to natural brimftone. 
It is farther proved by analyfing it. An acid fpirit may be ex- 
tracted from it, and its afhes afford but a very {mall quantity 
of alkaline falt,. What pafles in this mountain may be called 
a natural analyfis and diftillation. The brimftone takes fire 
in the center of the earth, as in chemical operations, when 
the mixture of {pirit of nitre and oil of turpentine fuddenly 
produces a furprifing heat and flame: in like manner an oily 
and fulphureous exhalation inflames and fends forth fires, 
which the ignorant vulgar take for fhooting or falling ftars. 
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© The flowers rife with the acid fpirit, which being condenf- 
© ed by the cool air, fallsdown in drops. By fixing bell glafles 
© tothe apertures of the funnels, one might collect a fpirit that 
« rifes naturally. One of us having thruit his cane too far into 
« one of the funnels, and not being able to pull it out again, 
« helped himfelf with the blade-of his fword to catch hold of it, 
¢ In an inftant we faw the hilt quite wet, and the water drop- 
« ping off, and when he drew it out, we were furprized to find 
« the blade extremely hot. We could not then fave any of this 
« fpirit, nor make any experiments upon it. However, I do 
‘ not believe it is like that which flows from the baths of Wolc- 
‘ keftein in Germany, which Charles Patin fays turns to brim- 
« ftone when expoled to the air, and is liquid and clear as water 
‘ under ground. 


‘ I have gone up this mountain feveral times to gather fim- 
‘ ples; but as the plants it produces, have already been deicrib- 
* ed by the Rey. Fathers Plumier and Feuillee, the two minims, 
‘ who went for that purpofe upon the mountain called Pelee, in 
‘the ifland of Martinico, which is likewife a Volcano, and 
* produces the fame plants as the Brimitone-hill of Guadelupa ; 
‘| thall forbear giving an account of my enquiries in this par- 
* ticular,’ 





FOREIGN ARTICLE. 
Relation en Forme de Lettre fur le Dépenfes, &c. 12mo. 


Ts work may not improperly, in Englifh, be entitled, 
An Epiftolatory Differtation upon the Expences occafioned by 
an extravagant Ta/le for Curiofities, or by an inordinate Pajfian 
Jor particular Colleions. 


It is the production of aman of wit, already diftinguifhed by 
fome ingenious pieces ; an agreeable Mifanthrope, jultly irritat- 
ed at the follies of mankind, and no bad painter of their weak- 
nefl:s, He fuppofes himfelf to have pafled fome days in the 
country, with ten or twelve perfons, whofe pourtraits furnith 
the principal parts of this Letter, which is addrefled to a certain 
Chevalier. The Mafter of the houfe, a rich Financier, had 
ceclared our Author a man of genius: whence every body court- 
ed his efteem, 


A Prefident’s Lady begins with obferving, that fhe fhould 
foon have a beauffet entirely of her own contrivance ; that the 
had tuken the models cf ail her plates aid etic, from Euclid, 
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and that fhe had already got as far as the forty-fecond problem: 
that fhe had not two dilhes alike, nor four plates of the fame 
fafhion; that h r toilet was more efpecially worthy of admira. 
tion; that fhe had fix or feven looking-glafles cut to the mol 
curious dimenfions ; and the ap; yaratus of her dreffing-table was 
fo learnedly defigned, that all her friends, even to her hufband, 
were become Geometricians by feeing her drefs her head.—The 
wife of a Mafter of Requetts applauds her friend, Madam Pte. 
fident, and fhews the ceuabeen fervice the fex derive from Geo- 
metry in the adjuftment of their hair, the difpofition of their rib- 
bands, flomachers, ruffles, tippets, and in the diftribution of 
the white and red, &c. &c. &c. Our Author ironically com- 
pliments thefe filly women on their extravagance; and the 
Prefident’s Lady afterwards made a difplay of her jewels, in 
which our Author difcovered a compleat fyftem of Aftronomy, 
‘The difpofition of the diamonds in one of her trinkets, repre- 
fented that luminous aflemblage of flars commonly known by the 
name of the Adilky Vay. One pendant confifted of a large bril- 
liant in the middle, and fix finaller round it, in order to de- 
fcribe the fun and the fix circumvolving planets: another exhi- 
bited an imitation of the greater and lefler Bear, with their aflo- 
ciates. Our Author c: alculates, that thefe Ladies have each of 
them expended, at lcaft, forty thouland crowns in thefe learned 
fooleries. 


To this extravagance fucceeds another not lefs ridiculous. 
An old Countellor congratulates himfelf on being poffefled of 
all the Operas from Cambert to the prefenttime. No mufical 
compolition has been printed or engraved for thefe forty years, 
but what he has procu: cd. He boats that this paffion is here- 
ditary, and that he enjoys from his anceftors twelve lutes, three 
guitars, twenty bafs ‘oles fix theorbos; that he has himielf 
purchafe german-flutes mace by the beft matters, tix 

i ven froibéls' ; that within thefe ten yeats he 

vive! erate of cight hundred franks a-piece for twelve 
Cremona violins, and four thoufand franks each for fix of Ru- 
ker’s harplicords ; befides which he has ten french-horns, fix 
hautboys 


at 
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linventory bei ing concluded, we are prefent ed 
with another perlona 9¢, who flatters himielf with being th ie 
moft richly fu inifbed IC onchyologift in France, and the beft verl= 
e di in this fore of erudition, Our Interlocutor advifes him 
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! 
p oltible, a Conchyological Dictionary. Alt 
1} re | 


| the arts, all prof fefions have their Dichosares , 
natal . et appropriated to Conc! yology ! Wh 
OF us — Ou : t Aathor exhorts this great Con- 
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it to confign the difcoveries he has made relat- 
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ing to this important fubject, to the archives of the Encyclope- 
dia. © Itis in this collection of perplexing definitions, it is in 
‘ this immenfe magazine of human wit, it is in this ocean of 
 jiterary treafure, fo ingenioufly, fo laconically develloped, 
¢ that conchyological learning would appear with its proper 
‘ eclat; and, confider Sir, that this article, treated with per{pi- 
< cuity, will be equally new and interefting.” The Con- 
chyologift acknowleged, that he had already prepared fome 
memoirs on the fubject, in which he fhews, that the carnation, 
crimfon, fame, rofe, and ficth-coloured fhells, are brought 
from the Red-fea; that fuch as have dark ftreaks, and aper- 
tures, are produced in the Black; and that thofe which are 
tranfparent, chryftalline, or whitifh, are found on the fhores of 
the White-fea, &c. &c. &c. * Ah Sir!’ cries our Author, 
‘ nothing can be more judic.ous, nothing more truly Encyclo- 
¢ pedical.’ 


A young Mazciftrate next enters the lifts; his father had left 
him a valuable library, confifting of Reports, Decrees, Trials, 
Pleadings, and Digefls. But thefe were fit only to confound 
the underftanding of a Judge. He foon got rid of this rubbith, 
and exchanged them for two hundred tulip-roots, and an hun- 
dred and fifty carnation layers. He fpent fifteen thoufand franes 
in paling. Three colonnades, and four pillars on each fide, in 
the niches of which were carthen ftatues of a foot high, repre- 
fenting Cupids, Savoyards, Nymphs, &c. and forty vafes in 
the compartments of his parterre, gave his garden a beautiful 
appearance. Were not our anceftors of the Jaft age to be pitied, 
who could wait for a marble ftatute by Girardon, or Coizevox, 
who could be contented with only two or three of their pro- 
ductions, and who would pay as much for one, as would pur- 
chafe thirty of thofe little elegant figures that at prefent /o agree- 
ably embellifh our gardens? 


Our Author treats with the fame feverity an over-fondnefs for 
China-wares, Medals, Cabinets of Natural Hiftory, Prints, 
&e. &c. However he does not cenfure thefe purfuits indiicrimi- 
nately. He acknowleges, that, in fome cafes, they may be ufe- 
ful ; but the particular objeéts of his refentment, are fathers cf 
families who run the hazard of ruining their children, for the 
fake of gratifying their own whims. 


This table of ridiculous expences is fucceeded by a very dif- 
ferent fubjeét. The Parfon of the parifh where our Author 
happened to be, led by the hand a poor country woman in tears : 
fhe had loft every thing by the death of an honeft induftrious 
hufband ; fhe held two children in her arms, and three more 
hung to the rags of her gown. ‘The good Pr ieft, with that elo- 
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quence which humanity and religion infpires, implored the af. 
fiftance of the congregation, in behalf of this unfortunate mo. 
ther andherchildren. A confufed murmur was prefently raifed ; 
the women had recourfle to their fmelling- bottles ; they faid, 
they were infected, and found themfelves ill. “The men were 
offended at the impudence of the Parfon; and one delicate 
Gentleman had the aflurance to rally the unhappy fecundity of 
the poor widow. ‘The Prieft, without being moved, went mo. 
deftly round among the great people; many well-furnithed 
purfes were difplayed, but nothing more than halfpence were 
given, It came to our Author’s turn. On all other ovcafrons 
he had confulted his circumftances, which, he informs us, were 
but fcanty ; but refentiment now made him generous ; he had 
the courage to infult the infenfibility of the whole congregation, 
by diftingtly counting twelve crowns into the Parfon’s hand, 
* Poor woman,’ fays he to the widow, ‘I have myfelf experi- 
© enced misfortunes; to that you owe the effort I have made in 
¢ your favour. If you expect confolation or affiftance, apply 
© to people of my condition, and remember, that thofe who 
© have the leaft riches have always the moft feeling.” The poor 
widow caught hold of his hand, and kifled it; and he himfelf could 
not refrain from weeping: a recompence worthy of the good 
action, and the only one that can pleale a tender heart! 


Upon the whole, the Author of this piece certainly merits 
our commendation, as well for the matter as the manner of his 
performance ; and it is greatly to be wifhed, that his fatires 


may be a means of reforming the abufes they are defigned to 
chattite. 


FRERON. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEP TEMBER, 1757. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 1. 4 Catalogue and Defcription of King Charles the firft’s 
> . 


capital Collection of Piétures, Limnings, Statues, Bronzts, 
M dals, and other Curiofities; now firft publifhed from an 
original Manujcript in the Afobmolean Mufaum at Oxford. 
The whale tra nferibed and prepared for the Prefs, and a great 
Part of it printed, ly the late ingentons Mr. Virtue, and new 
finifved from his Papers. 4to. 10s. 6d. Bathoe. 
k R « ) Mi an advertiiement prefixed, we are informed, that ‘ King 
» Charles's ColleSion was one of the moft celebrated in Europe: 
* he loved, he underfood, he patronized the Arts.. Not having the 
* fortune 
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‘ fortune to find great Genius’s in painting among his own fubjeas 
« he called over fome of the ableft Mafters of other nations—a tom. 
¢ mendable partia izy to foreigners, 2s it tended to enrich and inftruét 
«his own country. Nor did he confine his expence to Artiils : be- 
« fides feparate pieces, he purchafed the celebrated collection of the 
* Duke of Mancua;’—but of thele, it feems, we can no longer boat 
the entire pofieflion. * The ftroke that laid Royalty fo low, dif. 
¢ mified the Painter, and difperied the royal Virtuofo’s colleétions : 
+ the frit cabinets in Europe fhine with its fpoils. The few fine pieces 
‘ thinly {cattered through the royal palaces at home, are chiefly what 
‘were faved, or re-afiembled, of King Charles's {plendid gallery. 
* The Dutch are reported to have purchafed and reftored fome to his 
‘fon. The beft part are buried in the gloom, or perifhing in the 
‘ vaults of the Eicurial.\—Very true, and great pity it is that we 
loft the pitures ; but, however, we may corfole ourfelves with the 
reflection, that we preferved our Liberties. 


Art. 2. A Letter to the Author of the Critical Review. 8yo, 
6d. Fie'd. 


This Letter was occafioned by an angry Hypercriticifm on the Re- 
marks publifhed in the M. R. for June laft, upon Dr. Hunter's Paper 
concerning Aneuri/ms. The perion to whom the Letrer is addrefled, 
had, in very {currilous terms, charged the Author of the Remarks 
abovementioned, with having violated truth, to ferve the purpofes of 
calumny andenvy. From this heavy charge the Letter-Writer has 
endeavoured to clear himfelf; and this, at leat, muft be allowed 
him, by every impartial Reader, that he writes with candour_and 

ood manners, and has fhewn himfelf a thorough matter of the fub- 
ject in debate. 


Art. 3. 4 Compendium of the moft approved medern Travels ; con- 
taining a diftiné? Account of the Religion, Government, Com- 
merce, Manners, and Natural Hiflory, of feveral Nations. 
Illuftrated and adorned with many ufeful and elegant Copper- 
plates. 12mo0. 4 vols. 125. Scott. 


This Abridgment of modern Travels is a fuitable, and feems an in- 
tended, Companion to the Compendium of Voyages, mentioned in 
our fifteenth volume, page 193. 

The travels here epitomized are thofe of Mr. Maundrel—Dr. Shaw 
—Journey to Palmyra(a)—Dr. Richard Pocock, Bifhop of Oilory— 
Alexander Drummond, Efq;(6) — Dr. Alexander Ruffel(¢) — Mr. 
Hanway (4) —Bifhop Pontoppidon (e)—Frederic Lewis Norcen (/)— 
Thele are embellithed with, what may be thought by fome, pretty pic- 
tures, though we cannot, without fome limitation, fubicribe to their 
being elegant copper plates. 

(a) See Review, vol. IX, p. 439. (6) Vol XI, p. 198. _ 
(c) Vol. XV, p. 135. (d@) Vol. VIL, p. 321. (e) Vol. XII, 
p47, | Uf) Vole XV, pe 249- 
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Art. 4. A general Treatife of Agriculture, both philofophical ang 
pradtical; di/playing the Arts o Hufbandry and Gardening, — 
Originally written by R, Bradley, Profeffor of Botany in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, and F. R.S. and now not only me- 
thedized, but adapted to the prefent Praé&ice, and improved with 
the late Theories, in many large Notes, wherein the feveral Me- 
thods of Culture, and the different Sy/tems of Botany and Vege. 
tation, according to the maft approved Writers of the prefent Pe- 
riod upon thefe Subjects, are delivered.—With an Index and 
Cuts. 8vo. 6s. Johnfton, &c. 

Mr. Bradley’s abilities in this branch of ufeful knowlege, are fo ges 
nerally known to tl ofe whom iptercft or inchinaton may have led 
to the fame ftucies, that there remains little for us to fay concerning 
this re-publication of a treaufe whick made its firft appearance near 
thirty years ago. Wath reipect to the improvements in the prefent 
edition, the Editors obferve, * that in the original work the different 
* fubjedis of Hutbandry and Gardening, were indifcriminately ming- 
* led together, and fometimes in the fame chapter. ‘This fault,’ they 
profels to have ‘ fo far remedied, as to have ranged whatever belongs 
* toeither of the two fubjects of Hufbandry and Gardening, ina part 
* peculiar to each fubjcét ;* and to have ‘* made references from one 
* place or chapter to another, by dire€tions at the bottom of the 
* page, maintaining thereby a chain of conneétion throughout the 
‘ feveral parts of the work.’ They moreover tell us, that ‘ the 
* file, or manner of exp:cffion, has been greatly amended.’ 


They further inform us, that they have pruned feveral of Mr. Brad. 
ley’s hypothetical luxuriances, whereby they have made ‘ room for 
* matters of greater moment, that were to be colle&ed from other 
* Authors upon the fame fubjects.’~—That * for this end they have 
‘ confulted all che mocern Writers of reputation, and generally ex- 
* hibircd fuch of their ientiments as were moft to their liking, upon a 
* fyubject wherein they either found them different from thoie of Mr. 
* Bradley, or wacrem they judged his treatment either obfolete or 
* defective, and their doctrines might ferve as a fupplement to his.'— 
The Authors confulted are, Mortimer, Tull, Millar, Hales, Linne- 
us, and the Compleat Body of Hufbandry. 


POETICAL, 


Art.©. BALAAM: or, the Antiquity of Scandal. 4to. 6d. 
Cooper. 

This Lyric Ode contains a very poetical abridgment of the Hiflory 
ef Balaem’s being employed to curfe the Children of Hrael, on their 
approaciing the territory of Meab. The Author has taken the liber- 
ty to vary a confiderable circumiflance of the ftory, by making an 
Angel pro nounce that blefing on Mfrael, which Balaam really pro- 
nounced: though indeed by divine commandment, and exprefs in{pir- 
ation; Whreh our elegant Poet probably thought a fufficient authorily 
Jor ils Variation, 


Not- 
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Balaam, the Wizard of the land, 
Dreaded for necromantic power, 
Cou'd each malignant ftar command, 
And blaft the Hero’s natal hour. 
O’er matrons, and the virtuous throng 
Of virgins chafte, his poifonous breath, 
Like a black vapour paft along, 
Imbrued with fame-deftroying death. 
To pall the tafte, to dim the eyes, 
Each philter’d juice he cou’d compoke ; 
Cou’d make Avernal fteams arife, 
And taint the breath of Sharon's rofe. 


We muft obferve, that when he terms Balaam, foon after, corrupt 
with bribes, he feems not to be literally fupported in this by the text; 
which does not exprefly fay, that he accepted the rewards of divina- 
tion brought him by the Elders of Moab and Midian; but affirms, 
that, after his refuting to go with them, he told the fecond meflengers, 
« that if Balak would give him his houfe full of filver and gold,he could 
‘ not go beyond the word of the Lord his God to do more or lefs,” 
Whence it fhould feem as tho’ Balaam’s crime confilted rather in a f{e- 
cret di'pofition, or with, to earn the rewards and honours propofed to 
him by Balak, than in any attual acceptance of them: and we may 
furely be allowed to apply to a Necromancer, what has been affirmed 
of the Devil himfelf ; that—*‘ bad as he is, he may be abufed.” We 
apprehend too, that the immediately following expreffion of ‘ 1~- 
‘ cesteD by ambitious luf’—will appear, to moft Readers, rather 
harlh and catachreftical ; but it is the only one of that fort through- 
out the poem :—which concludes with the following prophecy of the 
temporal kingdom of Chrift. 


Thy fons the promis’d realms fhall fway, 
And {cepzer’d hands from Judah fpring, 
Till time unrolls the diftant day 
When Suitou fhall again be King. 


Art. 6. 4 Collection of Odes. By George Pooke. 4to, rs, 
Cooper. 
Specimen, from what Mr. Pooke entitles, 4 Metamorpho/e on Difec- 
tion of buman Bodies. 


There is a crime! that now calls loud 
For juftice to be done, 

Committed by a fet of men, 

That dig their fpecie up in fhroud, 
To view a tongue, to view a heart, 
To view an artery, or each part, 
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To anatomize human bones, 
That dy’d with honour, fhame to none, 
Or fome {weet female's parts difclofe, 
That bloom’d with beaaty’s virgin rofe. 


I do fuppofe Surgeons fhou'd know 
All parts of the human body ; 
Then there are criminals to thew, 
Who fpoil’d the blood of fomebody ; 
For criminals may have thofe parts, 
As eyes, as legs, arteries, hearts, 
That anfwer the fame end to know.— 


When Pooke dies, bury him at leaf 
Foot twenty, below the furface: 
If ina church-yard I fhould lie 
In Great- Britain, 
Then write, Here's no diffeéting feaft.—— 


How, inthe name of Common Senfe, did this man ever get into 
print! 


POLITICAL. 


Art.7. A Letter from Sir William ****, Deputy Lieutenant of 
the County of ****, to his Tenants and Neighbours, ferinujly 
recommended at this time to the perufal of all the people of Eng- 


land. 8vo. 4. Cooper. 


This Author evidently wrote with a ferious view to reafon the po- 
pulace out of their riotous oppofition to the raifing the militia ; and 
feems to have judicioufly fuited his language to the apprehenfions of 
thoie for whole perufal this pamphlet was defigned : take the following 
{pecimen. 


* I know, that great reliance is juftly had on the defence we may 
expect from our navy, and from the regular army which we have 
on foot, and on the natural bravery of af our people, which might 
in fome meafure be ufed on an emergency ; but our army is only an 
handful in compatifon to theirs ; and what is our fleet, or our army, 
to cover a coail of fifteen or fixteen hundred miles, for this ifland is 
fo much about, and more? How can we fay in what part of that 
vait extent the enemy will chufe to land? Do you forget the ter- 
ror and confternation into which a handful of raw and naked mea 
threw us in the late rebellion? If then the French could efcape 
our fleet, (which al! men acquainted with the fea know they very 
poflibiy might) and enter our country in an hoftile manner ; what, 
in jucha cafe, would you do? Is there a man among you, who 
would not fay, that in fuch a defperate cafe he would never leave 
the defence of his wife, his children, his king, his country, and his 
religion, to any foldiers in the world? You would yourfelves go 
into the field. Had wean hundred thoufand men, you would til 
be afraid, thas, in fuch an interefting conjunéture, they were not 
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half fufficient. Not one of you would loiter at home ; not one of 
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« you would truft his fafety to any arm but his own. Such is the fpi 

« rit which is, I am fure, ftill in my countrymen, and a noble {pirit 
« jt is; but let not our {pirit hurry us away from the confideration of 
« thole things, without which no fpirit can be ferviceable. You are 
* going to phe when all that can be dear to you, as Englifhmen, as 
+ men, as proteftants, is at ftake; you are going to fight for all this, 
« without knowing what you are to do, againit men whofe trade it is 


‘to fight, and who have been perpetually exercifed in the ufe 
‘ of arms. 


‘ There is a notion among you, and I truft in God that you will 
« never lofe it, that one of you is a match for any two Freachmen. 
‘ There are fome people who are more pretending than wife, that 
+ affect to laugh you out of this opinion ; but afk thefe frenchified gen- 
‘try, may, alk the French themfelves, whether all hillory does not 
‘ jultify your opinion of yourlelves? Whether we did not beat them 
‘with half their number a thoufand times over, under the Black 
‘ Prince ? under Marlborough ? under his Majelty at Dettingen ? 


‘ | know very well that no men are naturally braver than you are; 
‘ but in war, bravery is not enough ; ftrength is not enough ; but there 
* muft be fkill; there muft be practice ; or the greatett itrength and 
‘ courage fignify very little. Suppofe the ftouyglt braveft man in the 
‘ country, who in his whole life had never taken up a cudgel, whac 
‘ figure, pray, will he make againft a little flight fellow, that by long 
* practice is a good cudgel-player? Undoubtedly a very poor one; 
‘ though fuch things do not require half the kill that goes to make 
*afoldier. It requires certainly much ftrength to make a good work- 
‘ ing man; to plow, tomow, to threfh ; but puta flail into the hands 
* of the ftrongeft city bred man in England, Jet him hold the plow, 
* or handle the fcythe, though he be ever fo flrong, he will make 
‘ but apoor hand of it, I doubt. Jutft fe is the frongeft braveft man 
« in the world to one who is trained to be a foldier. And every man 
* muft be, and ought to rejoice in being a foldier, when the real dan- 
‘ ger of his country calls upon him, and ought to {pare no pains to 
* compafs it. Therefore as your danger was well known, and as 
* your defire and courage to defend yourfelves were likewife well 
* known, the wifdom of the government has thought fit to make you 
capable of prote&ting youric!ves, by putting arms in an orderly 
manner into your hands, and by inftraéting you in fuch a difcipline, 
that when you are perfected in it, with the prayers of good men and 
the affittance of Almighty God, you need not fear any force that 
* the enemy can fend againit you. 


* This is the defign of the militia; and it is nothing elfe. If any 
‘ of you is bafe and degenerate enough to think the honourable pro- 


‘ 


fefion of arms a burthen to him, I moft affure {ach a man that my 
“ arguments are not at all addreffed to him, nor to,any like him, 
" becaufe I thould think him no longer an Englifhman; though I 
‘ know that fome fuch people will have the impudence to make ufe 
‘ even of the facred name of freedom, to juftify their folly. But if 
* you think it a reftraint on your liberty, to be obliged to ferve in this 
‘manner, I pray you to confider, that there is not one of you that 
* thinks 
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« thinks it a hardfhip on his child to fpend a long and laborious ap. 
« prenticefhip of feven ycars, to learn a trade, of which a {mall live. 
‘ jihood may be made; and will you then pretend to grudge a few 
« days in the year, to learn a profeflion honourable to all, abfolutely 
* neceflary to you, the only thing which can preferve your lives, 
* your properties, your religion, and your liberty, without which all 
* the reft is nothing ? Will any man pretend to fay, that he loves his 
‘ country, that he values his freedom, who will refufe to take a rea- 
¢ fonable pains to learn to defend that, and every thing elfe which an 
* honett man oughtto value? 


« But I have fomewhat particular to fay to thofe, who refufe to put 
themfelves in a poflure to defend their country through their cowar. 
dice or lazinefs ; and it is this, that if through their bafenefs the 
enemy fhould happen to prevail, which, for the fake of better men, 
God forbid, they would, after having been ftripped of that liberty 
which they prefume to abufe, and know not how to value, they 
would be forced to bear thofe arms for a tyrannical thanklefs matter, 
which they now refufe to employ in their own defence. 


The Author owns there are many things exceptionable in the bill ; 
but fince it is pafled into a law, he thinks, it ought to be complied 
with: and we may add, as improvements are made by degrees, it is 
to be hoped, that fome future amendment may totally exclude the 
mob, by difallowing all Aired fubfitutes; which is only creating ano- 
ther landing army. When our militia confifts of men of principles 
and property, acting for them/elves, we may then be faid to be fecure 
in a well regulated national force, againft all foreign enemies, or do- 
meftic invaders of our conttitution. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art.8. The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity proved by above an 
hundred foort and clear arguments, expreffed in the terms of the 
Holy Scripture, compared after a manner entirely new, and di- 
gested under the four following titles, 1. The divinity of Chrift. 
2. The divinity of the Holy Ghoft. 3. The plurality of perfans. 
4. The Trinity in Unity. With a few reflections, occafionally 
inter[perfed, upon fome of the Arian Writers, particularly Dr. 
S. Clarke. Towhich aljo is prefixed, a Difcourfe to the Reader, 
on the neceffity of faith in the true God, and upon diverfity of opi 
nion. By the Rev. William Jones, late of Univerfity-College, 
Oxford, Author of, A Full Anfwer to An Effay ,on Spirit. 


8yo. 2s. Rivington. 


Tt is a common obfervation, and abundantly verified by experience, 
that thofe who undertake a great deal, generally perform very little. 
This obfervation is very ftrongly exemplified in the performance now 
before us, where the Author undertakes to prove the Athawafian doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which he is pleafed to call the Catholic doétrine, 
by above an hundred fhort and clear arguments. Now he muff bea 
cleamfighted Reader, indeed, who is able to difcern one clear argu 

men, 
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ment in the whole piece. Mr. Jones has brought together and com- 
ared a variety of texts of Scripture, which he has moft miferably 

and fhamefully perverted; and this he calls fhort and clear argument : 
proofs of this aflertion the Reader may find in every page of the 
samphiet ; we fhall give an inftance or two by way of {pecimen. 

2 Cor.v: 20. We are Ambaffadors for Chriji, as though God did be- 
leech you by us. We pray you inChrift’s flead be reconciled to God. This 
text Mr. Jones produces to prove the divinity of Chrift: his words are 
thefe. ‘ Ihe ufefulnefs of this text to our prefent fubjeé, lies in thefe 
* words—Jn Chrifi’s flead we pray, as though God did bejeech—where 
* the interchanging of the names God and Céri/?, thews the /ame per- 
* fon to be entitled to bath.’ 

Pf. Ixviii. 56. They tempted and provoked the Moff HighGod. 1 Cor. 
x. 9. Neither /et us tempt Chrift, as fame of them alfo tempted.—* Thefe 
* texts," fays Mr. Jones, ‘ do both relate to the fame rebellious aés 
‘ of the Hraelites in the Wildernefs. In the former of them the per- 
* fon they tempted is called the Moft High God ; in the latter he is 
‘ called Chrift: therefore, Chrift is the Moft High God.’ 

To prove the divinity of the Holy Ghoft, Mr. Jones brings the 
two following texts together: Matt. ix. 38. Pray ye, therefore, the 
Lord of the Harveft, that be will fend forth labourers into the harveft. 
Ads. xiii. 4. So they being fent forth by the Holy Ghoft.—* In this a& 
of fending forth labourers,’ fays Mr. Jones, ‘ upon the work of 
the gofpel, the Holy Ghoft is proved to be the Lord of the harveft, 
to whom Chrift himfelf has direéted us to pray. herefore, they 
are not to be heard, who advife us to alter the third petition in the 
Litany ; a work to which I am fure the Holy Ghoft hath not called 
us, and fuch as will never be confened to by any labourers of his 
fending.'—Such are the fhort and clear arguments which Mr. Jones 
produces in fupport of the Athanafian doétrine of the Trinity ; and 
we wiil undertake, at any time, to produce five hundred fuch argu- 
ments, in fupport of almoft any abfurdity whatever. As for his pre- 
fatory difcourfe, it is of a piece with the reft of the performance, and 
fhews clearly, that the Author has more faith than charity, more zeal 
than knowlege. 


Art.9. The Time of Danger, and the Means of Safety; to which 
is added, the Way of Hoelinefs. Being the fubftance of three 
Jermons, preached on the late public faft-days. By James Her- 
vey, 4. M. Reétor of Wefton-Favell, in Northamptonfbire. 


8vo. Is. Rivington. 


Though it may be fuppofed, that faft-fermons bear a general re- 
femblance to cach other, yet as Mr. Hervey, a gentleman fo well 
known, and fo much admired, is the Author of the three now before 
us, many of our Readers may be pleafed with a fhert view of them. 


The faft-days on which they were delivered have been now fo long 
elapfed, that poflibly the publication of them may be thought ravher 
out of time: of this the well meaning Author was himfelt fenfible. 
‘ Should any one afk,’ fays he, ‘ Why does this Author “re 

* his 
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* his fermons when the fall is gone and forgotten ?—For this very rea. 
* fon, he publithes, that the falt, though gone, may not be forgotten, 
‘« That we may remember the fins we confeffed, and the miferies we 
« deprecated. Remember the vows of God, which are fil] upon us; 
« and the {nares of death which are ftill around us.’ 


The fir of thefe religio-political fermons is entitled, * The Time 
* of Danger,” and has for the text, Heh. xi. 28. From the view of 
the Jewith bondage in Egypt, and the plagues inflicted on the Egy 
tians, particularly the deitruétion of the firtt-born, the Author makes 
a tranfition to the prefent fituation of Great Britain. The judgments of 
the Almighty are pathetically infifted on: have not earthquakes, fays 
Mr. Hervey, fthaken kingdoms, and rent the foundations of nature? 
ani, is not the {word of flaughter drawn ?—~The flate of our war with 
France is laid open, with a tuppofition that Spain may join with it a. 
gainftus; and the probability of a junction between the Auftrians 
and a third popith power, which a note gives us to underftand means 
Roffia, is hinted; not without a fufpicion that Rome may inftigate 
the confederacy, at a time the moft favourable for the profecution of 
their purpofe that their own zeal can defire, to crush the proteftant 
caufe, and extirpate the proteftant name: a plot which in another 
note Mr. Hervey informs us, was difcovered by the fagacity and ac- 
tivity of the King of Pruffia. WHeadds, ‘ If that hero and his army 
* fhould fall before their enemies, what can hinder the execution of 
* this horrid defign? It may puzzle the acatefl politician to affign 
* any human means fuflicient to ftand as a barrier.” The lofs of 
Minorca, of Olwego, the death of General Braddock, the overthrow 
of his army, the aes of Admiral Byng, his fubfequent execution, 
with other ravages and lofles, all combine to furnith out the melan- 
choly portrait. 


He next confiders our national fins, fome of which he particularly 
notices. ‘ Vifit,’ fays he, ‘aman of war, you will think yourfelf, 
* notin one uf the bulwarks of our ifland, but in alittle hell. Ob- 
* ferve the Gentlemen of the Sword. Concerning the generality of 
* them, you will have reafon to afk, are thefe Chriftians? are they 
* not incarnate devils ?—And can we expeét, that the infinitely pure 
* God will go forth with fuch hofts ? will he net rather become their 
* enemy, and fight againit them?’ 


The fecond Sermon is entitled, ‘ The Means of Safety,’ and is 
drawn from the fame text as the former. In this Difcourfe we are ex- 
horted to come to Chriit, as the means to avoid the evils mentioned 
before ; but this, as if the fubjeét was not fofficiently ftriking, is made 
to receive i//ufration from the rites of the Mofaic law. Our Author 
appears thoroughly warmed by his argument, which he purfues in a 
thapfodical declamatory manner. He is extremely fond of fimilies, 
and endeavours rather to enforce his exhortations by raifing a panic, 
and then working upon that foundation, than by convincing his Read- 
ers from a rational appeal to their underftanding. 


A quotation from the third Sermon, entitled, ‘ The Way of Holi- 


* nefs,” preached from Ezekiel xviii, 27. will further illuftrate what 
has been faid, - 
‘ 
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« If while Iam fpeaking the earth fhould ree/ to and fro, and be 
« ip trong convulfions under your feet,; if it thould open its horrid 
+ jaws, and gape frightfully wide to devour you; not one in the af- 
« jembly but would be greatly alarmed. How then can you be care- 
« Jefs and unconcerned, when hell from beneath is Opening her mouth, 
« to {wallow you up in endlefs perdition ?—If this building was reck- 
« ing over your heads, and tottering onevery fide; if the beams were 
« burting, and the walls cleaving; you would be ftruck with afto- 
« nifhment*. And how is it, that you are under no apprehenfions, 
‘when the indignation of an Almighty God is ready to fall upon 
‘ you; and worle than ten thoufand falling mill-ftones, grind you to 
‘ powder ?—If the French were landed, with an army of defperate 
‘ Papifts +; if you were furrounded by thofe barbarous enemies of 
‘your religion and country; if their fwords reeking with Britith 
‘ blood, were now at your throats ; you would tremble for your lives, 
‘ And will you not feel fome concern for your fouls, when the fword 
‘ of Omnipotence is fharpned to cut you in pieces; when, for aught 
‘ you know, it may be already unfheathed; may have received g 
‘ commiffion to give the fatal blow ; and, before another hour paffes, 
‘ may actually ftrike ?—If the late diftemper among the Cattle, fhould 
‘turn to a Plague among men; if it fhould fweep away thoufands 
‘ and ten thoufands to an untimely grave ; if you fhould fee multi- 
* tudes of your neighbours fickening, dropping, dying, on every fide; 
‘ certainly you would be terrified. How then can you remain unim- 
‘ prefled, when the curfe of God is approaching you? when the 
* curfeof God is hovering over you? when the curfe of God is rea- 
* dy to be poured out upon you ; and turn all your delights into weep- 
‘ ing, wailing, and gnafhing of teeth?’ 


In this manner are firebrands, arrows, and death hurled about by 
this pious Preacher: But furely a heart warmed, and convinced of 
the beauty of holinefs, by the powers of reafon, will be a more 
acceptable facrifice in the fight of the Almighty, than one that is 
only wrought on by terror, and fubdued by abjeét fears. 


* Poffibly with a much guicker, and more feeling fenfation. 


+ Of what nation does Mr. Hervey fuppofe the army to be com- 
pofed? and of what religion are the French, that will land awith 


them ? 


Art. 10. The Seguel to the Pathetic Difcourfe: or, An Anfwer 
to the Objeétions and Murmurs raifed againft that Pamphlet at 
Lisbon. Dedicated to the Portuguese, by the Chevalier & Oli- 
vera, Author of the Difcourfe he defends. Tranflated inte 
Englifp from the original French, by W. H. Smith, Gent. 
4to. xs. Vaillant. 


In the XIVth volume of our Review, p. 362, we gave an account 
of the Pathetic Difcour/e, to which the prefent performance is the Se- 
quel. This pamphlet contains a vindication of the former, againtt 
the objections of a popith Prieft, who publifhed, at Lifoon, a pri 

account 
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account of the dreadful earthquake there, in 1755; wherein he has 
advanced many things which our Author controverts, and feems to 
have refuted in a very fatisfactory manner. The Chevalier has like. 
wife given us a copy of a letter written to him by his brother, 3 
Prieft, alfoyof Lifbon; in which he warmly expoftulates with our Av- 
thor, for turning Proteftant, here, in England. ‘This letter is follow. 
ed by the Chevalier’s anfwer; which is written ina plain, honeft, and 
fenfible ftrain ; and is dated Kemtifb-town, Apriliz, 1757, 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 11. 4 Letter to a Phyfician, concerning the Gout and Rhen- 


matifm, whereinis proved, from Reafon and Experience, that 
the ier is curable in as ftriét a Senfe as any other Difeafe. 
ByM. Mooney, M.D. 8vo. 6d. Printed for the Author, 


The only proof offered by Dr. Mooney of the fanability of the 
Gout, is a bold affertion, thet he is poffeffed of a Noftrum that will 
cure it. In fupport of the efficacy of his medicine he recites five 
cafes; two of which only he himfelf terms gouty, the others are 
called Rheumatifms. But as our Author has not thought fit to give 
the leaft hint of the nature of this wonder-working remedy, we can- 
not think it neceffary to enter further into the merits of a publication 
which has, in many refpects, rather + ae of a quack-bill than a 
medical difcourfe. Such as are incline to know more of this Au- 
thor’s phyficial accomplifhments, may fee other {pecimens of them 
in the Review, vol. XIV. p. 586, feq. 
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